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TO THE 

KING. 

SIR, 

AFTER the delivery of your royal father*? perfbn 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to 
the qi^een-mother that I would find fome means to get 
accefs to him, ihe was pleafed to fend me ; and by the 
help of Hugh Peters I got my admittance, and com- 
ing well inftruftcd from the queen (his majefty having 
been kept long in the dark) he was pleafed to dif- 
coorfe very freely with me of the whole ftate of his 
afiairs : But, fir, I will not launch into an hiftory, 
inftead of an epiflle. One morning waiting on him 
at Cauiham, imiling upon me, he faid he could tell 
mc fome news of myfelf, which was, that he had fecn 
fome veries of mine the evening before (being thofe to 
Sir R. Fanihaw) ; and afking me when I made them, 
I told him two or three years fmce ; he was pleafed to 
fay, that having never ieen them before, he was afraid 
I had written them lince my return into England, 
9nd though he liked them well, he would advife mc 
to write no more; ailedging, that when men are 
young, and have little elfc to do, they might vent the 
overfiowings of their fancy that way ; but when they 
\ye17 thought fit for more fcrious employment*, if 
B » tV.r/ 



4 DEDICATION. 

they ftill perfifted in that courfe, it would look as if 

they minded not die way to ^y better. 

Whereupon I flood correfted as long as I had the 
honour to wait upon him, and at his departure from 
Hampton-Court, he was pleafed to command me to 
llay privately at London, to fend to him and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correipon- 
dents at home and abroad, and I was furnifhed with 
nine ieveral cyphers in order to it : which truft I 
performed with great fefety to the pcrfons \\ ith whom 
we correijponded ; but about nine months after being 
difcovered by their jknowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, 
I happily efcaped both for myfelf, and thofe that held 
correfpondence with me. That time was too hot and 
bufy for fuch idle (peculations : but after I had the 
good fortune to wait upon your majefty in Holland 
and France, you were pleafed fometimes to give me 
arguments to divert and put off the evil hours of our 
banifhment, which now and then fell not fhort of 
your majefty*s expe£lation. 

After, when your majefty, departing from St. Gcr- 
mains to Jerfey, was pleafed freely (without my afk- 
ing) to confer upon me that place wherein I have now 
the honour to ferve you, I then gave over poetical 
lines, and made it my buflnefs to draw fuch others as 
might be more ferviceable to your majefly, and I hope 
more lafling. Since that time I never difobcycd my 
old mafler's commands till this fummer at the W^clls, 
my retirement there tempting me to divert tliofe me- 
lancholy thoughts^ which the new apparitions of fo- 
reign 
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idgn invafion and domefdc difcontent gave us : but 
thde clouds being now happily blown over, and our 
fiu dearly (hioing out again, I have recovered die re> 
hpkf it being rufpe6):ed that it would have proved 
the epidemical difeafe of age, which is apt to fall back 
into the follies of youth ; yet Socrates, Ariflotle, and 
Cato did the fame ; and Scaliger faith, that ^gment 
of Ariftotlc was beyond any thing that Pindar or 
Homer ever wrote. I will not call this a dedication, 
for thofe epifUes are commonly greater abfurdities 
than any that come after ; for what author can reafon- 
ably believe, that fixing the great name of fome emi- 
nent patron in the forehead of his book can charm 
away cenfure, and that the firft leaf (hould be a cur- 
tain to draw over and hide all the deformities that 
fiand behind it ? neither have I any need of fuch 
Ihifts, for moft of the parts of this body have already 
had your majefty*s view, and having paft the teft of 
£0 clear and fharp-fighted a judgment, which has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature as in 
any other, they who fhall prefume to diiTent from your 
maiefty, will do more wrong to tl^^r own judgment 
than their judgment can do to me :' and for thofe lat- 
ter parts which have not yet received your majefty's 
favourable afpeft, if they who have feen them do not 
flatter me (for I dare not truft my own judgment) 
they will make it appear, that it is not with me as 
with moft of mankind, who never forfakc their darling 
vices, till their vices forfakc them ; and that this di- 
vorce was not Frigiditatis caufa, but an a6t of choice, 
B 3 "wA 
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and not of neceflity. Therefore, fir, I fhall only call 
it an humble petition, that your majefty will plcafe to 
pardon this new amour to my old miftrefs, and mf 
difobedience to his commands, to whofe memory I 
look up with great reverence and devotion : and ma- 
king a ferious refleftion upon that wife ^dvice, it car- 
ries much greater weight With it now, than when it 
was given J for when age and experience has fo ri* 
pened man's difcretion as to make it fit for ufe, cither 
in private or public affairs,^ nothing blafts and corrupts 
the fwit of it fo much as the empty, airy reputation 
of being Nimis Poeta ; and therefore I fhall take my 
leave of the Mufes, as two of my prcdeccflbrs did, 
faying, 

*' Splendidis longum valedico nugis. 
" Hie verfus & caetcra ludicra pono.'* 

Your majefty's moft faithful 
Und loyal fubje£):, and moft 
dutiful and devoted fer\'ant,. 

JO. D E N H A M. 
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POEMS 

BY SIR JOHN DENHAM, 



COOPER^S HILL. 

• QURE- tbere are poets which did never dream 
V^ Upon Pamalfe, nor did tafre the ftream i 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may luppofe ilitjvit.i: 

Thofe made not poets, hut the poets thofc. ^^^^' 

^nd as courts make not kings, but kings the court, 
5o where the R^ufes and their train refort, 
Parnaflus ftandsy if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnaflus art to me. 
Nor wonder, if (a^vantag'd in my flight. 
By taking wing from thy aufpicious height) 
Through untrac'd ways and airy paths I fly. 
More boundlefs in my fancy than my eye : 
My eye, which fwift as thought contradts the ipacc 
That lies betKvecn, and firft falutcs the place 
Crown'd with that facred pile, fo vaft, fo high. 
That, whether 'tis « part of earth or Iky, 

B 4 \itiR.«xi\^ 
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Uncertain feemsi and may be thought a proud 

Afpiring mountain, or defcending cloudy 

PauPs, the ktc theme of fwch a * Mufc whofe flight 

Has bravely reached and foar'd abovfe thy height *^- 

Now (halt thou ftand, though fword, or time, or fire. 

Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall confpire. 

Secure, whilft thee the beft of poets fings, 

Preferv*d from ruin by the beft of kings. 

Under his proud furvey the city lies. 

And like a'mift beneath a hill doth rife ; 

Whoie ftate and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowds 

Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud .: 

And is, to him who rightly things efteems, 

No other in effeft than what it feems : 

Where, with like hafte, though ieveral ways, they runi^ 

ftme to undo, and ibme to be undone ; 
^hile luxury, and wealth, like war and peace, 
re each the other's ruin, and increafe ; 
As rivers loft in fcas, fome iecret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be loft again^ 
Oh l^^ppinefs of (weet retir'd conten d \ 
To be at once fecure, and innocen t. 
Windfor the next (where Mars with Venus dwells. 
Beauty with ftrength) above the valley fwells 
Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 
With fuch an eafy and unforc'd afcent, 
That no ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turn^ away our eyes : 

* Mr. Waller.. 

But 
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But fuch a rife as doth at once invite 
A.pleafuiei and a reverence from the fight. 
Thy niighty nyafter's emblem, in whofe face 
Sate meeknefsy heightened with majeftic grace ; . 
Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bails of that pompous load. 
Than which^ a nobler weight no mountain bears. 
But Atlas only which fupports the fpheres. 
When N ature*s hand_this^gpun^ 
'Twas guid^ by_aj^ferj20wer ]^an Chance j 
M grk*d-out for Jild x an ufe, as iP tWCTemeani! 
T* inYJtgJthe, bui lder, andj iis-chgicejgaagent. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chufe. 
Folly or blindnefs only could refufe. 
A crown of fuch majeftic towers doth grace 
The gods great mother, when her heavenly race 
Do homage to her, yet 4ie cannot boaft 
Among that numerous, and celeftial hoft. 
More heroes than can Windibr, nor doth Fame's 
Immortal book record more noble names. 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this iile 
Owes the firft glory of fo brave a pile. 
Whether to Caefar, Albanaft, or Brute, 
The Britifh Arthur, or the Danifh Cnute, 
(Though this of old no lefs conteft did move. 
Than when for Homer's birth feven cities ftrove) 
(Like him in birth, thou fhould'ft be like in fame. 
As thine his fate, if mine had been his flame) 
But whofoe*er it was. Nature defign'd 
Firft a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 
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Not to recount thofe feveral kings, to whom 

It gave a cradle, or to whom a tomb ; 

But thee, great * Edward, and thy greater Son, 

(The lilies which his father wore, he won) 

And thy f Bellona, ^ho the confort came 

Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. 

She to thy triumph led one c^ive J king. 

And brought that fon, which did the fecond J bring* 

Then -didft thou found tliat order (whether love 

Or viftory thy royal thoughts did move) 

Each was a noble caufe, and nothing lefs 

Than the defign, has been the great fucccTs ; 

Which foreign kings and emperors eftccm 

The fecond honour to their diadem. 

Had thy great deftiny but given thee (kill 

To know, as well as power to aft her will, 

That from thofe kings, who tiien thy captives were^ 

In after-times fhould fpring a royal pair. 

Who Aould poflcfs ail that thy mighty power. 

Or thy defires more mighty, did devour : 

To whom their better fate referves whate'er 

The viftor hopes for, or the vanquifli'd fear ; 

That blood, which thou and thy great grandfuiB fbsi. 

And all that fince thefe fifter nations bled, 

Had been unfpiit, and happy Edward knmvn 

That all the blood he fpilt, had been hi» own. 

* Edward III. and the Black Prince, 

+ Queen Philippa. 

I The kings of France and Scotland*- 

When 
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Whfen he that patron cholc, in whom are joined 

Soldier and martyr, and his arms confin'd 

Widiin the azure circle, he did feem 

But to foretcl, and prophefy of him, 

Who to his realms that azure round hath join'd. 

Which Nature for their boimd at firft defign'd. 

That bound wliich to the world's extreameft ends^ 

Endlefs itfelf, its liquid arms extends* 

Nor doth be need thofe cmbkms which we paint. 

But is himfelf the foldier and the faint. 

Here Ih^d my wonder dwell, and here my praife^ 

But my fix'd thoughts my wandering eye betrays. 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofe top of late 

A chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 

Th* adjoining abbey fell : (may no ftich ftorm 

Fall on our times, where ruin muft reform!) 

Tell me, my Mufe, what monilrous dire ofience. 

What crime could any Chriftian king incenfe 

To fuch a rage ? Was't luxury, or luft ? 

Was he fo tetnpcrate, fo chafte, fo jufti 

Were thefe their crimes ? They were his own much more* 

But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor 5 

Who, having fpent the treafures of his crown. 

Condemns their luxury to feed his own, , *" 

And yet thi» a6l:, to varnilh o'er the fhame 

Of facrilege, muft bear Devotion's name. 

No crime fo bold, but would be underftood 

A real, o^at leaft a feeming good : 

Who fears not to dp jlVyrt fpi»»^ «-^«> nnmr, [ 

And free from confcifince, is a flaye toj^nae : \ 
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Thus he the church at once protedU^ and fpoil^ : 
But princes' fwords are (harper than their (lyles. 
And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends. 
Their charity deftroys, their faith defends. 
Then did religion in a lazy cell, 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell j 
And like the block, unmoved lay : but ours. 
As much too aftive, like the ftork devours. 
Is there no temperate region can be knoi^n, 
Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone > 
Could we not wake from that lethargic dream. 
But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 
And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caft into a calenture ? 
Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 
So far, to make us wilh for ignorance ;*^ 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
Than led by a falfe guide to err by day ? 
Who fees thcfe difinal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader fack'd the land ? 
But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
This defolation, but a Chriftian king ;. 
Wheh nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 
*Twixt our bell aftions and the worft of theirs 4 
What does he think our facrilege would fpare. 
When fuch th* effefts of our devotions are ? 
Parting from thence *twixt anger, (hamc, and fear, 
Thofe for what's paft, and this for what*i40o near,' 
My eye defccnding from the hill, furveys . ^ 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies ftrays. / - 

Thames, 
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Thair^j the. mod lov'd of all the Ocean's fons 
By lus old (ire> to lus embraces runs ; 

yaftjppr t^ pay his frihutc tO thejca,. 

l^i|c,e mo ytal life to meet etern ity. 

Though with thofe fheams he no refemblance hold» 

Whofe foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 

His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t' explore, 

Search not his bottom, but furvey his fhore j 

O'er which he kindly fpreads his fpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th' enfuing Ipring. 

Nor then deftroys it with too fond a (lay, 

Like mothers which their infants overla3^ 

Nor with a fudden and impetuous wave," 

Like profufe kings, refumes the wealth he gave. 

No unexpe6led inundations fpoil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the plowman's toil : 

But god-like his unweary'd bounty flows j 

Firft loves to do, then loves the good he does/ 

Nor are his bleilings to his banks confin'd. 

But free, and common, as the Tea or wind ; 

When he, to boaft or to difperfe his llores 

Full of the tributes of his grateful Ihores, 

Vifits the world, and in his flying towers 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 

Finds wealth where 'tis, beftows it where it wants. 

Cities in deiarts, woods in cities plants. 

So that to us no thing, no place is flrange. 

While his fair bofom is the world's exchange. * 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy ^ftream 

My great example, aa it i» my them e ! ' 
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Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, y et not diill i' 
Str ong without ryge, without o'erflo wingtull. "'^• 
Heaven her Eridajius no more Ihall boaft, 
Whofe fame in thine, like lefler current, 's loft ; 
Tby nobler ftreams Ihall vifit Jove's abodes, 
To fhine among the * ftars, and bathe the gods. 
Here nature, whether more intent to pleafb 
Us for herielf, with ftrange varieties, 
<For rfiings of wond^er give no lefs delight. 
To the wife maker'^, than beholder's fight. 
Though thefe delights from fcveral caufes move j 
For fo our children, thus our friends we love) 
Wifely (he knew, the harmony of things. 
As well as that of founds, from difcord fprings. 
Such was the difcord, which did firft diiperfe 
Foim, order, beauty, through the univerfe ; 
While drynefs moifhire, coldncfs heat refifts. 
All that we have, and that we are, fubfilts. 
While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. 
Such huge extremes when nature doth unite. 
Wonder froqi thence refults, horn thence delight. 
The ftream is fo tranfparent, pure, and clear. 
That had the felf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here. 
So fgtally deceived he had not been, 

r While he the bottoip, not his face had feen. 
But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his fhoulders and his fides 

* The Forcfl, 

A ifhady 
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^ A ihady mantle cloaths ; his curled browt 
yrown on the gentle ftream, which calmly flow8 ; 

The common fate of all that's hip;h or p preat. 
Low at his foot a fpacious plain is plac'd, 
Between the mountain and the ftream embrac'd ; 
Which fliade and Ihelter from the hill derives, 
^hile the kind river wealth and beauty gives j 

J- And in the mixture of all thefe appears 

. Variety, which all the reft endears. 

" This fcene'had fome bold Greek, or Britifli bard 
Beheld of old, what ftories had we heard 
Of fairies, fatyrs, and the n3rmph8 their dames, 
Their feafts, their revels, and their amorous flames f 
'Tis ftill the fame, although their airy ihape 
All but a quidc poetic fight efcape. 
There Faunus and Sylvanus keep their courts. 
And thither ali the homed hoft reforts 

. To graze the ranker mead, that noble herd, 
On whofe fublime and fhady fronts is reared 
•Kature's great mafter-piece j to Ihew how foon 
Great things are made, but fooner are undone. 
Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 

'Gave leave to flackcn and unbend his cares. 
Attended to the chafe by all the fkywer 
Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour s 
Pleafure with praife, and danger they would buy. 
And wiiha foe that would not only fly. 
The ftag now confcious <^ his fatal growth, 
Ax once indul^nt tt> his Fear and (loth. 
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To fomc dark covert his retreat had made. 
Where nor man's eye, nor heaven's (hould invade 
His foft repoie ; when th' iinexpe6led (bund 
Of dogs, and men, his wakeful ear does wound ; 
Rouz'd with the noife, he fcarce believes his ear. 
Willing to think th' illufions of his fear 
Had given this falfe alarm, but ftreight his view 
Confirms, that more than all he fears is tcpe. 
Betray'd in all his ftrengths, the wood bdct ; 
All inftruments, all arts of ruin met ; 
He calls to mind his flrength, and then his (peed. 
His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 
With thefe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet : 
But fear prevails, and bids him truft his feet. 
So faft he flies, that his reviewing' eye 
Has loft the chafers, and his ear the cry j 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfc 
Their difproportion'd fpeed doth recompenfe ; 
Then curves his confpiring feet, whofe fcent 
Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent. 
Then tries his friends ; among the bafer herd. 
Where he fo lately was obey'd and fear'd, 
His fafety feeks : the herd, iinkindly wi(e. 
Or chafes him from thence, or from him flies. 
Like a declining ftatefman, left forlorn 
To his friends' pity, and purfuers' fcom. 
With fiisant remembers, while himfelf was one 
Of the fame herd, himfelf the (ame had done. 
Thence to the coverts and the confcious groves. 
The fcenes of his paft triumphs, and hit loves $ 

Sadir 
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Sadly furveying where he rang*d alone 
Prince of the foil, and all the herd his own j 
And like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame ; 
And taught the woods to echo to the ftreara 
His dreadful challenge and his clafhing beam. 
Yet faintly now declines the fatal ftrife, ^ 
So much his love was dearer than his life. ^ 
Now every leaf, and every moving breath -^ 
Prefents a foe, and every foe a death. 
Weary 'd, forfaken, and purfued, at laft 

All fafety in defpair of fafety pWd, 

Courage he thence refumes, refolv'd to bear 

All their aflkults, fince 'tis in vain to fear. 

And now too late he wifhes for the fight 

That ftrength he wafted in ignoble flight : 

But when he fees the eager chace renew M, 

Himfelf by dogs, the dogs by men purfued : 

He ftraight revokes his bold refolve, and more 

Repents his courage, than his fear before ; 

Finds that uncertain ways unfafeft are, 

And doubt a greater mifchief than defpair. 

Then to the ftream, when neither friends, nor force. 

Nor fpeed, nor art avail, he fliapes his courfe j 

Thinks not their rage fo defperate to cflay 

An element more mercilefs than they. 

But fearlefs they purfue, nor can the flood 

Quench their dire thirft ; alas, they thirft for blood. 

So towards a fliip the oar-finn'd gallies ply, 

Winch wanting fea to ride, or wind lo ^^» 

C ^X'asA''* 
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Stands but to fall reveng'd on thofe that dare 
Tempt the laft fury of extreme defpair. 
So fares the ftag, among th' enraged hounds. 
Repels their force^ and wounds returns for wounds. 
And as a hero, whom his bafer foes 
In troops furround, now thefe aifailsi now thofe,' 
Though prodigal of life, difdains to die 
By common hands ; but if he can defcry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls. 
And begs his fate, and then contented falls-/ 
So when the king a mortal ihaft lets fly. 
From his unerring hand, then glad, to die. 
Proud of the wound, to it religns his blood, 
And ftains the cryftal w ith ajgurgleflood. 
This a more innocent, and happy chace, 
Than when of old, but in the felf-fame place, 
Fair liberty purfued, * and meant a prey 
To lawlefs power, here tum'd, and ftood at bay. 
When in that remedy all hope was plac*d, 
Which was, or Ihould have been at leaft, the laft. 
' Here was that charter feal'd, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down : 

(Tyrant and Have, thofe names of hate and fear. 
The happier ftile of king and fubjeft bear : 
Happy, when both to the fame center move^ 
When kings give liberty, and fubjefts love. 
Therefore not long in force this charter ftood ; 
Wanting that feal, it muft be feaPd in blood. 

* Runny Mead. 

The 
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The fubjefts arm'd, the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took, the more tq crave : 
*rill kings, by giving, give themfelves ^way. 
And even that power, tl^t ihould deny, betray, 
** Who givts conftraiA'd, but his own fear, reviles, n 
" Not thanked, but fcorn'd J noraretheygifts,butfpoils.** 
Thus kings, by grifping more than tiicy could holdp 
Firft m^de their fubjefts', by oppreffion, bold : 
And popular fway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit^for fubjefts to receive. 
Ran to the fame extremes ; and one ^xoefs 
Made both, by llriving to be greater, lefs. 
When a calm river raised with fudden rains. 
Or (hows diffolv*d, overflows th* adjoining plains. 
The husbandmen with high-rsds'd banks fecure 
Their greedy hopes, and this he can endure. 
But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new, or narrow courfe ; 
No longer then within his banks he dwells> 
Firft to a torrent, then a deluge iwells : 
Wronger andJfigj rcCT by reftraint he roars ^ 
And knows no bound, but m akes his power h is fhores*. . 
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DESTRUCTION OF TROY. 

AV ESSAY ON THE 

SECOND BOOK OF VIRGIL'S JENEIS. 

'Vri.ITTEN IN TBB TEAK 1636. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

The firft Book fpeaks of -^ncas's voyage by fea, and 
how, being caft by tempeft upon the coaft of Carthage, 
he was received by Queen Dido, who, after the feaft, 
defires him to make the relation of the deftni£tioii 
of Troy ; which is the Argument of this Book. 

"ITTHILE all with filence and attention wait, 
^^ Thus ipeaks JEneas from the bed of ftate j 
Madam, when you command us to review 
Our fate, you make our old wounds bleed anew^ 
And all thofe forrows to my fenfe reftore, 
Whereof none faw fo much, none fuffer*d more : 
Not the moft cruel of our conquering foes 
So unconcernedly can relate our woes. 
As not to lend a tear j then how can I 
Reprefs the honor of roy thoughts, which fly 

Tht 
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The fad remembnmce ? Now th* expiring night 

And the declining ftars to reft invite ; 

Yet fince *tis your command, what you (b well 

Are pleas 'd to hear, I cannot grieve to tell. 

By fate repclPd, and with repulfes tir*d, 

The Greeks, fo many lives and years expir'd, 

A fabrick like a moving mountain frame. 

Pretending vows for their return ; this fame 

Divulges, then within the beaft's vaft womb 

The choice and flower of all their troops entomb $ 

In view the ifle of Tenedos, once high, 

In fame and wealth, while Troy remained, doth lie, 

(Now but an unfecure and open bay) 

Thither by ftealth the Greeks their fleet convey. 

We gave them gone, and to Mycenae ikil'd. 

And Troy revived, her mourning face unvaiPd j 

All throu^ th* unguarded gates with joy refort 

To fee the (lighted camp, the vacant port. 

Here lay Ulyfles, there Achilles ; here 

The battle joined, the Grecian fleet rode there j 

But the vail pile th'' amazed vulgar views, 

Till they their reafon in their wonder lofe. 

And firft Thymoetes moves (urg*d by the power 

Of fate or fraud) to place it in the tower ; 

But Capys and the graver fort thought fit 

The Greeks fulpefted prefent to commit 

To feas or flames, at leaft to iearch and bore 

The fides, and what that Ipaoe contains t' explore. 

Th' uncertain multitude with both engagM, 

Divided Hands, till from tiie tower, enxagM 

C 3 \;»wc»«^ 
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Laocoon ran, whom all the crowd attends^ t 

Crying, what deiperate freniy's this, (oh friends) 

To think them gone > Judge rather their retreat 

But a defign, their gifts but a deceit ; 

For our deftru£tion 'twas contrived no doubt. 

Or from widiin by fraud, or from without 

By force ; yet know ye not Uiyfles* fbifts ? 

Their (words lefs danger carry than their gifts. 

(This faid) againft the horfe's fide his fpear 

He throws, which trembles with inclofcd fear, 

Whilft from the hollows of his womb proceed 

Groans, not his own ; and had not fate decreed 

Our ruin, we had filPd with Grecian blood 

The place j then Troy and Priam's throne had flood. 

Meanwhile a fetter'd prifoner to the king 

With joyful Ihouts the Dardan (hepherds bring, 

Who to betray us did himielf betray, 

At once the taker, and at once the prey ; 

Firmly prepared, of one event fecur'd , 

Or of his death or his defign aflur'd. 

The Trojan youth about the captive flock. 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. 

Now hear the Grecian fraud, and from this one 

Conje6lure all the reft. 

Difarm'd, diforder'd, cafting round his eyes 

On all the troops that guarded him, he cries, 

What land, what fea, for me what fate attends ? 

Caught by my foes, condemned by my friends, 

Incenfed Troy a wretched captive feeks 

To facfifice j a fugitive, the Greeks. 

To 
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To pity this complaint our former rage 

Converts, we now enquire his parentage. 

What of their counfels or affairs he knew : 

Then f^rlefs he replies, great king, to you 

All truth I Ihall relate : nor firft can I 

Myfelf to be of Grecian birth deny ; 

And though toy outward ftate misfortune hath 

De{»-eft thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 

You may by chance have heard the famous name 

Of Palamede, who from old Belus came. 

Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purfuc, 

Accus'd unjuftly, then unjuftly flew, 

Yet mourn 'd his death. My father was his friend, 

And me to his commands did recommend, 

While laws and councils did his throne fupport, 

I but a youth, yet Ibme efteem and port 

We then did bear, till by yiyffes' craft 

(Things known I (peak) he was of life bereft i 

Since in dark fbrrow I my days did fpend. 

Till now difdaining his unworthy end, 

I could not filence my complaints, but vow*d 

Revenge, if ever fate or chance allow'd 

My wi(h*d return to Greece ; from hence his hate, 

From thence my crimes, and all my ills bear date s 

Old guilt frefli malice gives j the peoples ears 

He fills with rumours, and their hearts with fears. 

And then the prophet to his party drew. 

But why do I thefe thanklefs truths purfue j 

Or why defer, your rage ?. on me, for all 

The Greeks, let your revenging fury fall, 

C 4 . Ulyffes 
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UlyfTes tliis, th'Atridae this defire -i- 

At an^^rate. We ilrait are (et on fire > 

(Unpra&ls*d in fuch myfteries) to enquire J 

The manner and the caufe,. which thus he told. 

With geftures humble, as his tale was bold. 

Oft have the Greeks (the fiege detefting) tir'd 

With tedious war, a flolen retreat defir'dy 

And would to heaven they'd gone : but ftiU difinay'd 

By feas or ikies, unwillingly they ftayM. 

Chiefly when this ftupendous pile was rais'd, > 

Strange noifes filPd the air; we, all amaz'd, 

Difpatch Eurypylus t' enquire our fates, 

Who thus the fentence of the gods relates ; 

A virgin's {laughter did the ih>rm appeafe, 

When firft towards Troy the Grecians took the (eas } 

Their fafe retreat another Grecian's blood 

Mufl purchafe. All at this confounded ftood : 

Each thinks himfelf the man, the fear on all 

Of what, the mifchief but on one can fall. 

Then Calchas (by Ulyffes firft infpir'd) 

Was urg'd to name whom th* angry gods required ; 

Yet was I wam'd (for many were as well 

Infpir'd as he, and did my fate fofetel) 

Ten days the prophet in fufpence remained, 

Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laft conftrain'd 

By Ithaois, he folemnly defign'd 

Me for the facrifice ; the people join'd 

In glad confent, and all their common fear 

Determine in my fate 2 the day drew sear. 

The 
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The facred rites prepar'dy my temples crown'd 
With holy wreaths ; then I confefs I found 
The means to my efcape, my bones I brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake 
Amorigft the ledges all the night lay hid. 
Till they their fails had hoiil (i fo they did). 
And now alas no hope remains for me 
My home, my father, and my fons to fee. 
Whom they, enrag'd, will kill for my offence,' 
And puniih, for my guilt, their innocence. 
Thofe gods who know the truths I now relate. 
That faith which yet remains inviolate 
By mortal men ; by theie I beg, redrefs 
My caufelefs wrongs, and pity fuch diilrefs. 
And now true pity in exchange he finds 
For his falfe tears, his tongue his hands unbinds. 
Then fpake the king. Be ours, whoe'er thou art ; 
Forget the Greeks. But firfl the truth impart. 
Why did they raife, or to what ufe intend 
This pile ? to a war-like, or religious end ? 
Skilful in fi-aud (his native art), his hands 
Toward heaven he raised, • delivered now from bands* 
Ye pure aethereal flames, ye powers ador'd 
By mortal men, ye altars, and the fwoid 
I fcap'd; ye facred fillets that involved • 
JMy deftin'd head, grant I may Hand abfolv'd 
From all their laws and rights, renounce all name 
Of faith or love, their fecret thoughts proclaim j 
Only, O Troy, preferve thy faith to me, 
If what 1 ihall relate preferveth thee. 

From 
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From Pallas' favour, all our hopes, and all 

Counfels and a6^ion8 took original^ 

Till Diomed (for fucli attempts made fit 

By dire conjunction with Ulyffes' wit) 

AlTails the facred tower, the guards they flay. 

Defile with bloody hands, and thence convey 

The fatal image j ftraight with our fuccefs 

Our hopes fell back, whilft prodigies exprefs 

Her juft difdain, her flaming eyes did throw 

Flalhes of lightning, from each part did flow 

A briny fwcat, thrice brandilhing her Ipear, 

Her ftatue from the ground itfelf did rear ; 

Then, that we ftiould our facrilege reftore, 

And reconvey their gods from Argos* fliore, 

Calchas perfuades, till then we urge in vain 

The fate of Troy. To meafure back the main 

They all confent, but to return again. 

When reinforc'd with aids of gods and men. 

Thus Calchas ; then, inftead of that, this pile 

To Pallas was deflgn'd j to reconcile 

Th' offended power, and expiate our guilt ; 

To this vaft height and monftrous ftature built. 

Left, through your gates received, it might renev^ 

Your vows to her, and her defence to you. 

But if this facred gift you dif-efteem, 

Then cruel plagues (which heaven divert on them!) 

Shall fall on Priam's ftatc : but if the horfe 

Your walls afcend, aflifted by your force, 

A league 'gainft Greece all Alia fliall contraf^ : 

Our fons then fuffering what their fires would aft. 

Thuf 
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Thus by his fraud and our own faldi overcome, 
A feigned tear deftrop us, again whom 
Tydides nor Achilks could prevail. 
Nor ten years aaa^lG:, nor a thoufand £dl. 
This Seconded by a moil fad poitent. 
Which credit to the firft impoflure lent ; 
Laocoon, N^ptuBe's prieft, upon the day 
Devoted to that god, a bull did flay. 
When two prodigious ferpents were deicry'df, 
Whofe circUng ihokes riie fea's fmooth face divide j 
Above die deep tibey raife their fcaly creils, 
And ftem the flood with their eredbd breads. 
Their winding tails advance and fteer their courie. 
And 'gainft the ihore the breaking billows force. 
Now landing, from their brandifh'd tongues there cione 
A dreadful hifs, and from their eyes a flame. 
Amaz*d we fly ; direftly in a line 
Laocoon they purfue, and firfl entwine 
(Each prejring upon one) his tender fohs ; 
Then him, who armed to their refcue runs. 
They feiz'd, and with entangling folds embrac'd. 
His neck twice compafling, and twice his wafte : 
Their pmfonous knots he flrives to break and tear. 
While flime and blood his facred wreaths befmear 1 
Then loudly roars, as when th' enraged bull 
From th' altar flies, and from his wounded ikull 
Shakes *the huge ax ; the conquering ferpents fly 
To cruel Pallas' altar, and there lie 
Under her feet, within her fliield's extent. 
We^ in our fears^ oonclude this £ate was ilent 

JuftJy 
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Juftly on iuiB, who fimck die fibcred oak 
With his accuiJed lance Thtn to involbe 
The goddefs, and kt in the fatal horfe. 
We all confent. 

A fpacious breach we make, and Troy's pfoiid wnll. 
Built by the gods, by her oim hands dodi fall • 
Thus, all their help to dinr own ruin gtre. 
Some draw widi cords, and ibme the monfter drive 
With rolls and levers : thus our works it climbs. 
Big with oar fate, die youth with ibngs and thimes^ 
Some dance, ibme hale the rope ; at laft let down 
It enters with a thundering noile die town. 
Oh Troy, the feat of gods, in i^-ar renown 'd ! 
Three times it ftruck, as oft the clafhing (bund 
Of anns was heard, yet blinded by die power 
Of fate, we place it in the fiicred tower. 
Caflandra then foretels th' event, but fhe 
Finds no belief (fuch was the gods* decree.) 
The altars with frefh flowers we crown, and wafte 
In feafls that day, which was (alas !} our laft. 
Now by die revolution of the ikies. 
Night's iable ihadows from the ocean rife. 
Which heaven and earth, and the Greek frauds involv'd. 
The city in fccurc repofe dilTolv'd, 
When horn die admiral's high poop appears 
A light, by which the Argive fqiiadron fleers 
Their filent couHe to Ilium's well-known ihore. 
When Sinon (iav'd by the gods* partial power) 
Opens the horie, and through the unlockt doors 
To the free air the armed freight reflores : 

Ulyflcs, 
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Ulyffesy Stheneleus, Tifander, (lide 

Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide ; 

Atrides, Pyrrhus, Thoas, Athamas, 

And Epeus, who the ^ud's contriver was : 

The gates they feize ; the guards, with fleep and wine 

Opprell, furprize, and then their forces join. 

'Twas dien, when the firft fweets of fleep repair 

Our bodies fpent with toil, our minds with care ; 

(The gods' beft gift) when, bath*d in tears and blood. 

Before my face lamenting Hc6tor flood. 

His afpefk fuch when, foil'd with bloody duft. 

Dragged by the cords which through his feet were thruffc 

By his infulting foe ; O how transform'd. 

How much unlike that He£k>r, who retum'd 

Clad in Achilles' fpoils ; when he, among 

A thoufand fhips, (like Jove) his lightning flung t 

His horrid beard axkl knotted trefl*es flood 

Sti£r with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood t 

Jntranc'd I lay, then (weeping) &id, the joy, ^. 

The hope and flay of thy declining Troy ; 

What region held thee, whence, fo much defir'dy 

Art thou reilor'd to us confum'd and tir'd 

Widi toils and deaths ; but what fad caufe confounds 

Thy once fair lodes, or why appear thofe wounds ? 

Regardlefs of my words, he no reply 

Retiuns, but with a dreadful groan doth cry. 

Fly from the flame, O goddefs-bom, our walls 

The Greeks poflefs, and Troy confounded falls 

From all her glories ; if it might have flood 

By any power, by this right hand it fhould* 

What 
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What man could do, by me for Troy was done» 
Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls exped. 
Which, toft on feas, thou (halt at laft creft : 
Then brings old Vefta from her facred quire. 
Her holy wreaths, and her eternal fire. 
Meanwhile the walls with doubtful cries refbund 
From far (for (hady coverts did furround 
My father's houfe) ; approaching ftill more near 
The clafli of arms, and voice of men we hear : " 
Houz'd from my bed, I fpeedily afcend 
The houfes tops, and liftening there attend. 
As flames roll'd by the winds conlpiring force, 
0*er full-car*d com, or torrents raging courfe- 
Bears down th* oppofing oaks, the fields deftroys. 
And mocks theplou^-man's toil, th'unlook'd fornoiic 
From neighbouring hills th' amazed (hepherd hears % 
Such my furprize, and fuch their rage appears. 
Firft fell thy houfe, Ucalegon, then thine 
Deiphobus, Sigaean Teas did (hine 
Bright with Troy's flames ; the trumpets dreadful found 
The louder groans of dying men confound ; 
Give me my arms, I cry'd, refolv'd to throw 
Myfelf *mong any that oppos'd the foe ! 
Rage, anger, and defpair at once fuggeft. 
That of all deaths, to die in arms was beft. 
The firft I met \va8 Pantheus, Phoebus* prieft. 
Who Tcaping with his gods and reliques fled. 
And towards the ihore his little grandchild led ; 

Pantheus, 
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Pantheus, what hope remains ? what force, what place] 

Made good ? but fighing, he replies, Alas ! 

Trojans we were, and mighty Ilium was ; 

But the laft period, and the fatal hour' 

Of Troy is come : our glory and our power", 

Incenfed Jove transfers to Grecian hands ; 

The foe within the burning town commands ;• 

And (like a fmother'd fire) an unleen force 

Breaks from die bowels of the fatal horfe.: 

Infulting Sinon flings about the flame, 

And thoufands more than e'er from Argos came 

PoiTefs the gates, the paiTes, and the ilreets, 

And thefe the fword overtakes, and thofe it meets. 

The guard nor fights nor flies ; their fate fi> near 

At once fufpends their courage and their fear. 

Thus by the gods, and by Atrides* words 

InfpirM, I make my way tfuiough fire, throu^ fwords^f 

Where noifes, tumults, 6ut-crie$ and alarms, 

I heard ; firfl: Iphitus, renown'd for arms. 

We meet, who knew iis (for the moon did fliine) 5 

Then Ripheus, Hypanis, and Dymas join 

Their force, and young Choraebus, Mygdon's ion. 

Who, by the love of fair Caflandrit won, 

Arrived but lately in her father's aidu 

Unhappy, whom the threats could not difluade 

Of his prt>phetic ^ufe ; 

Whom when I faw, yet daring to maintain 

The fight, I faid. Brave Ipirits (but in vain) 

Are you refolv'd to follow one who dares 

Tempt all extremes ? the ftate of our affairs 
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You fee : the gods have left us, by whole aid 

Our empire ftood ; nor can the flame be (laid t 

Then let us fall amidil our foes j this one 

Relief the vanquifh'd have, to hope for none. 

Then re-inforc'd, as in a ftormy night 

Wolves urged by their raging appetite 

Forage for prey, which their neglefted young 

With greedy jaws expedl:, ev'n fo among 

Foes, fire and fwords, t' aflured death we pais, 

Daikncl's our guide, defpair our leader was. 

Who can relate that evening's woes and fpoils^ 

Or can his tears proportion to our toils ? 

The city, which fo long had flourilh'd, falls ; 

Death triumphs o'er the houfes, temples, walls. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, 

Their hearts at laft the vanquifh'd re-aifume j 

^nd now the vi6lors fall : on all fides fears. 

Groans and pale death in all her fhapcs appears z 

Androgeus firft with his whole troop was caft 

Upon us, with civility milplac*d j 

Thus greeting us. You lofe, by your delay. 

Your (hare, both of the honour and the prey ; 

Others the fpoils of burning Troy convey 

Back to thole (hips, which you but now foriake. 

We making no return ; his (ad miftake 

Too late he finds : as when an unfeen (hake 

A traveller's unwary foot hath prefl. 

Who trembling ftarts, when the Ihake's azure cieft 

Swoln with his rifmg anger, he efpies, 

So from our view furpriz'd Androgeus flies. 

But 
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But here an eafy vi6tery we meet : 

l^ear binds their han'<>s, and ignorance their feet. 

Whilft fortune our firft enterprize did aid. 

Encouraged with fuccefs, Choroebus faid, 

O friends, we now by better fates are led. 

And the fair path they lead us, let us tread. 

Firft change your arms, and their diftin6lions bear ; 

The fame, in foes, deceit and virtue are. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he divefts. 

His fword, his fhield he takes, and plumed crefts. 

Then Ripheus, Dymas, and the reft, all glad 

Of the occafion, in freih Q)oil8 are clad. 

Thus mixt with Greeks, as if their fortune ftill 

Followed their (words, we fight, purfue, and kill. 

Some re-afcend the horfe, and he whofe fides 

Let forth the valiant, now the coward hides. 

Some to their (afer guard, their ftiips, retire 5 

But vain *s that hope, 'gainft which the gods conlpire ; 

Behold the royal virgin, the divine 

Caflandra, from Minerva's fatal Ihrine 

Dragg'd by the hair, cafting towards heaven, in vain, 

Her eyes j for cords her tender hands did ftrain j 

Choroebus at the fpe£lacle enrag'd, 

Flies in amid/l the foes j we thus engag'd. 

To fecond him, among the thickeft ran ; 

Here firft our ruin from our friends began, 

Who from the temple's battlements a fliower 

Of darts and arrows on our heads did pour : 

They us for Greeks, and now the Greeks (who kne\v 

Caffandra's refcue) us for Trojans (lew. 
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Then from all parts Ul3rfres, Ajax then. 

And then th* Atridae, rally all their men ; 

As winds, that meet from feveral coafts, conteft. 

Their prifons being broke, the (bu^ and weft. 

And Eurus on his winged courfes bom. 

Triumphing in their fpeed, the woods are torn. 

And chafing Nereus with his trident throws 

The billows from the bottom ; then all thofe 

Who in the dark our fury did efcape. 

Returning, know our borrowed arms, and fhape. 

And differing dialeft : then their numbers -fwell 

And grow upon us ; firft Choroebus fell 

Before Minerva's altar, next did bleed 

Juft Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 

In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 

Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 

Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety. 

Nor co;ifecrated mitre, from the fame 

111 fate could favc ; my country's funeral flame 

And Troy's cold aflies I atteft, and call 

To witnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 

No foes, no death, nor danger, I declin'd. 

Did, and dcferv'd no lefs, my fate to find. 

Now Iphitus with me, and Pelias 

Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 

By feeble age, the other by a wound ; 

To court the cry direfts us, where we found 

Th' alTault fo hot, as if t'were only tliere. 

And all the reft fccure from foes or fear : 

Tbe 
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The Greeks the gates approach'd, their targets caft 
Over their heads, fome fcaling ladders plac'd 
Againft the walls, the reft the ftcps afcend, 
And with their ihields on their left arms defend 
Arrows and darts, and with their right hold faft 
The battlement ; on them the Trojans caft 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams ; fuch arms as thde. 
Now hopelefs, for their -Uft. defence they feize. 
The gilded roofs, the marks of. ancient ftate, 
They tumble down ,- and now againft the gate 
Of th* inner court, their grbwing force they bring : 
Now was our laft effort to fave the king. 
Relieve the fainting, and fucceed the dead. 
A private gallery 't\vixt th' apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known, or. not obferv'd 
(The way for Hedtor's haplefs wife refeiT'd, 
When to the aged king, her. little fon 
She would prefent) j through this we pafs, and rua 
Up to the higheft battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw. their darts without offence, 
A tower fo high, it fcem'd to reach the iky. 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could defcry 
All Ilium — both the camps, the Grecian fleet ; 
This, where the beams upon the columns meet. 
We loofen, which like thunder from the cloud 
Breaks on their heads, as fudden and as loud. 
But others ftill fucceed : meantime, nor ftones 
Nor any kind of weapons ceafe. 
Before the gate in gilded armour Ihone 
Young Pyrrhus, like a fnake, his ikin new grown, 

D % Who 
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Who fed on poifonous herbs, all wfnter lay 
Under the ground, and now reviews the day 
Frefh in his new apparel, proud and young. 
Rolls up his back, and brandiihes his tongue. 
And lifts his fcaly breaft againft the fun ; 
With him his father's fquire, Automedon^ 
And Peripas who drove his winged deeds. 
Enter the court ; whom all the youth fucceedt 
Of Scyros* ille, who flaming firebrands flung 
Up to the roof; Pyrrhus himfelf among 
The foremoft with an axe an entrance hews 
Through beams of folid oak, then freely views- 
The chambers, galleries, and rooms of (late. 
Where Priam and the ancient monarchs fate. 
At the firft gate an armed guard appears ; 
But th' inner court with horror, noife, and tears, 
Confus'dly filPd, the womens fhrieks and cries 
The arched vaults re-echo to the Ikies ; 
Sad matrons wandering through the (pacious rooms 
Embrace and kifs the pofts : then Pyrrhus comes 
Full of his father, neither men nor walls 
His force fuftain, the torn port-cullis falls. 
Then from the hinge their fbrokes the gates divorce. 
And where the way they cannot find, they force. 
Not with fuch rage a fVvelling torrent flows 
Above his banks, th* oppofmg dams o'erthrows. 
Depopulates the fields, the cattle, iheep. 
Shepherds and folds, the foaming furgcs f\vcep. 
And now bct\vcen two fad extremes I flood, 
Here Pyrrhus and th* Atridae drunk with blood, 

Tlicre 
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There th' haplefs queen amongft an hundred dames, 
And Priam quenching from his wounds thoie flames 
Which his own hands had on the altar laid -, 
Then they the fecret cabinets invade, 
Where flood the fifty nuptial beds, the hopes 
Of that great race ; the golden pofts, whofe tops 
Old hoftile fpoils adorn'd, demolifh'd lay, 
Or to the foe, or to the fire a prey. 
Now Priam's fate perhaps you may enquire : 
Seeing his empire loft, his Troy on fire. 
And his own palace by tlie Greeks pofleft, 
Arms long difus'd his trembling limbs inveft ; 
Thus on his foes he throws himlelf alone, 
Not for their fate, but to. provoke his own : 
There ftood an altar open to the view 
Of heaven, near which an aged laurel grew, 
Whofe fhady arms the houfhold gods embrac'd ; 
Before whole feet the queen herfelf had caft 
With all her daughters, and the Trojan wives. 
As doves whom an approaching tempeft drives 
And frights into one flock j but having Ipy'd 
Old Priam clad in youthful arms, fhe cried, 
Alas, my wretched huiband, what pretence 
To bear thofe arms, and in them what defence ? 
Such aid fuch times require not, when again 
If He6tor were alive, he liv'd in vain j 
Or here we (hall a ran6tuary find. 
Or as in life we ihall in death be join'd. 
Then weeping, with kind force held and embrac'd^ 
And on the fecret feat the king ihe plac'd« 

J) 2 A ^^^^^* 
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Mcan<vhile Polites, one of Priam's fons. 
Flying the rage of bloody Pyrrhus, runs 
Through foes and (words^ and ranges all the court 
And empty galleries^ amaz'd and hurt ; 
Pyrrhus purfues him, now o'ertakes, now kills. 
And his laft blood in Priam's prefencc fpills. 
The king (though him fo many deaths inclofb) 
Nor fear, nor grief, but indignation (hows ; - 
The gods requite thee (if within the care 
Of thofe above th* affairs of mortals are) 
Whofe fury on the fon but loft had been. 
Had not his parents' eyes his murder fecn : 
Not that Achilles (whom thou feign'ft to be 
Thy father) fo inhuman was to me 5 
He blufht, when I the rights of arms implor'd | 
To me my Heftor, me to Troy reftor*d : 
This fkid, his feeble arm a javelin flung^ 
Which on the founding Ihield, fcarce entering^ nuigk 
Then Pyrrhus ; Go a meffenger to hell 
Of my black deeds, and to my Either tell 
The a6ls of his degenerate race. So through 
His fon's warm blood the trembling king he drew 
To th* altar ; in his hair one hand he wreaths ; 
His fword the other in his bolbm (heaths. 
Thus fell the king, who yet furviv*d the ftate. 
With fuch a fignal and peculiar fate, 
Under fo vaft a ruin, not a grave. 
Nor in fuch flames a funeral fire to have ? 
^He whom fuch titles fwell'd, fuch power made proud^ 
To whom the fceptres of jdl Aiia bow'd. 

On 
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On the cold earth lies th' unregarded king, 
A headlefs otrcafe, and a namelefs thing* 

On the Earl of STAFFORD'S Trial and Deith. 

GREAT Staflford! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgotten,, but thy fall, 
Crufli'd by imaginary treafon's weight, 
W^ich too much merit did accumulate : 
As chemifbs gold from brafe by fire would draw^ 
Pretexts are into treafon forg*d by law. 
His wifdom fuch, at once it did appear 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear % 
Whilft fingie he Hood forth, and feem'd, although 
Each had an army, as an equal foe. . 
Such was his force of eloquence, to make 
The hearers more concem'd than he that fpake i 
Each feem'd to a£fc that part he came to fee^ 
And none was moie a Isolbec^on than he ; 
So did he mo\{e om paffions^ fome were knbWn 
To wifa, for the defence,, the cvime their owd. 
Now private pity ftrove with public hat^, 
Reafbn with rage, and eloquence with fate : 
Now they could him, if he could them forgive ; 
He 's not too guilty, but too wife to live j 
LeA fecm thofe fa£ls which treafon' s nick-name bore^ 
Than fuch a fear'd ability for more. 
They after death thei* fcar^ e£ him exprefs, 
His innocence an4 their owa guilt confefs. 

D4 ^V^ 
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.Their legiilative frenzy they repent : 

Enabling it (hould make no precedent. 

This fate he could have *fcap*d, but would not lofc 

Honour for life, but rather nobly chofe 

Death from their fears, than fafety from his own. 

That his laft aft ion all the reft might crown. 

On my Lord C R O F T'S and my Journey bto 
Poland, from whence we brought 10,000 1. for 
his Majefly, by the Decimation of his Scottiih 
Subjefts there. 

ToLE, tole. 
Gentle bell, for the foul 
Of the pure ones in Pole, 
Which are damn d in our fcroul. 

Who having felt a touch 
Of Cockram*s greedy clutch, 
.Which though it was not much. 
Yet their ftubbomnefs was fuch. 

That when we did arrive, 
*Gainft the ftream we did ftrive ; 
They would neither lead nor drive : 

Nor lend 
- An ear to a finend, 

Nor an anfwer would (end 
To our letter fo well penned. 

Ttfnr 
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Nor aflift our affairs 
y^ith dieir monies nor their wares. 
As their anfwer now declares. 
But only with their prayers. 

Thus they did perfift, 
Did and faid what they lift, 
Till the .dyet was difmift ; 
But then our hreech they kift. 

For when 
It was inov*d there and tj)en 
They (hould pay one in ten. 
The dyet faid, Amen, 

And becatlfe they are loch 
To difcover the troth. 
They muft give word and oath. 
Though they will forfeit both. 

Thus the confiitudon 
Condemns them every one. 
From the father to the fon. 

But John 
(Our friend) Molleifon 
Thought us to have out-gone 
With a quaint invention. 

Like the prophets of yore. 
He complain*d.long before. 
Of the mifchiefs in ftore. 
Ay, and thrice as much more* 
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And with that wicked lye, 
A letter they came by 
From our king's majefty. 

But fate 
Brought the letter too late, ■ 
*Twas of too old a date 
To relieve their damir'd ftate. 

The letter's to be feen, 
With (eal of wax fo green. 
At Dantzige, where *t has been 
Turned into good Latin. 

But he that gave the hint 
This letter for to print, 
Muft alfo pay his itint. 

That trick, 
Had it come in the nick. 
Had touched us te die quick s 
But the mejQ[«ager fell fick. 

Had it later been wrote. 
And (boner been brought. 
They had got what they fought. 
But now k fenres for nought. 

On Sandys they ran aground, 
And our return was crawn'd 
With full t^A thouiond jpound. 
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On Mr. Tho. Kilxigrew's Return from 
Venice, and Mr. William M'lTRRBY'g 
from Scotland^. 



O' 



^UR nefidcntTom, 
From Venice is come, 
And hath left the ftatefman behind him : 
Talks at the fame pitch, 
Is as vnfc, is as rich ; 
And jufl where you left him, you find him« 

But who fays he was not 

A man of much plot. 
May repent that falfe accuiation ; 

Having plotted and penn'd 

Six plays, to attend 
The £Eu:ce of his negotiation. 

Before you were told 

How Satkn * the old 
Camt hiut with a beard to hifr middle; 

Though lie chang'd face and name^ 

CM Will was die &me, 
At the noife of a^ can and a fiddle. 

Theie ftatefinen, you believe^ 
Send ftrai^ for the fhrieve, * 

* Mr. W. Murrey. 



lo* 
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For he is one too, or would be 5 
But he drinks no wine. 
Which is a ihrewd fign 
That airs not Co well as it ihould be. 

Thefe three, when they drink. 

How little do they think 
Of banjlhment, debts, or dying : 

Not old with their years, 

Nor cold with their fears ; 
But their angry ftars ftill defying. 

Mirth makes them not mad. 

Nor fobriety fad ; 
But of that they are feldom in danger ; ' 

At Paris, at kome, 

At the Hague they 're at home ; 
The good fellow is no where a ftranger. 



TO SIR JOHN MENNIS, 
Being invited from Calais to Bologne, to eat a P 

A LL on a weeping Monday, 
J. \. w^ith a fat Bulgarian (loveni 
Little admiral John 
To Bologne is gone. 
Whom I think they call ol^ Lovtn. 

Hadft thou not thy fill of carting. 
Will Aubrey, count of Oxon. 

Wl 
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When nofe lay in breech, 
And breech made a fpeech^ 
So often cry'd a pox on ? 

A knight by land and water 
EileemM at fuch a high rate. 

When 'tis told in Kent, 

In a cart that he went, 
They'll fay now, hang him pirate. 

Thou might'il have ta'en example. 
From what thou read'ft in ftory ; 

Being as worthy to fit 

On an ambling tit 
As thy predecefibr Dory. 

But oh ! the roof of linen, 
Intended for a fiielter ! 

But the rain made an afs 
• Of tilt and canvas ; 
And the fnow which you know is a meltcr. 

But with thee to inveigle 
That tender ftripling Aftcot, 

Who was foak'd to the ikin, 

Through drugget fo thin. 
Having neither coat nor waiftcoat. 

He being proudly mounted. 
Clad in cloak of Plymouth, 

Defy'd cart fo bafe, 

For thief without grace. 
That goes to make a wry mouth. 

Nor 
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Why all the tributes land and (ea afibrds 
Heap*d in great chargers, load our fumpcuous boi 
Our chearful guefts carouie the fparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilft mulick charms their ean 
Why, as we pafs, do tho(c on Xanthus' (hore. 
As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 
But that, as well in danger as degree. 
We ftand the firft 5 that when our Licians fee 
Our brave examples, they admiring fay. 
Behold our gallant leaders ! Thefe are they 
Defen'e the greatnefs ; and imenvy*d ftand r 
Since what they a£^, tranfcends what they comma 
Could the declining of this fate (oh friend) 
Our date to immortality extend ? 
Or if death fought not them who feek not death| 
Would I advance ? or ihould my vainer breath 
With fuch a glorious folly thee infpire ? 
But (ince with fortune nature doth confpire. 
Since age, difeafe, or fome lefs noble end. 
Though not lefs certain, doth our days attend ; 
' Since 'tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thoufand ways, the nobleft path we '11 tread ; 
And bravely on, till they, or we, or all, . 
A common facrifice to honour fall. 
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MARTIAL, EPIGRAM. 

PR'YTHEE die and fet me free, 
OreUebe 
Kind and brifk, and gay like me ; 
I pretend not to the wile ones, 
To the grave, to the grave. 
Or the precife ofles. 

'Tis not cheeks, nor lips, nor eyes. 

That I prize. 
Quick conceits, or iharp replies. 
If wiie thou wilt appear and knowing^ 

Repartie, Repartie, 
To what I*m doing. 

Pr'ythee why the room fo dark ? 

Not a fpark 
Left to light me to the mark ; 
I love day-light and a candle. 

And to fee, and to fee. 
As well as handle. 

Why fo many bolts and locks. 

Coats and fmocks, 
And thofe drawers with a pox ? 
I could wifh, could nature make it, 

Nakednefs, nakednefs 
Itfelf were naked. 

E But 
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But if a miftrefs I muft have, 

Wife and grave. 
Let her fo herfelf behave 
All the day long Sufan civil. 

Pap by night, pap by night. 
Or fuch a devil. 



FRIENDSHIP and SINGLE LIFE, 

AGAINST 

LOVE and MARRIAGE. 

T OVE ! in what poifon is thy dart 

-*-' Dipt, when it makes a bleeding heart ? 

!None know, but they who feel the fmart. 

It is not thou, but we are blind. 
And our corporeal eyes (we find) 
Dazzle the optics of our mind. 

Love to our citadel refbrts. 
Through thofe deceitful (ally-ports. 
Our fentinels betray our forts. 

What fubtle witchcraft man conftrains^ 
To change his pleafure into pains. 
And all his freedom into chains ? 

May not a priibn, or a grave. 
Like wedlock, honour's title have ? 
That word makes free-bom man a flave. 

How 
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How happy he -that loves not, lives I 
Him neither hope nor fear deceives. 
To fortune who no koftage gives. 

How unconcem'd in thiiigs to come I - 
If here uneafy ; finds at Rome, . 
At Paris, or Madrid, his home« 

Secure from low and private ends. 
His life, his zeal, his wealth attends 
His prince, his country, and his friends. 

Danger and honour are his joy j 

But a fond wife, or wanton boy, 

May all thofe generous thoughts deibx>y? 

Then he lays-by the public care. 
Thinks of providing for an heir ; 
Learns how to get, and how to fpare. 

Nor fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night. 
The Trojan hero did affright, 
Who bravely twice renewed the fight. 

Though ftill his foes in number grew. 
Thicker their darts and arrows flew. 
Yet left alone, no fear he knew. 

But death in all her forms appears, 

From every dung he &es and hears, 

Tor whom he leads, and whom he * bears. 

* His father and fon. 

E 2 Vvi^* 
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Lovty makiiig all things ett: hit fbet. 
Like a fieica taRCQt^ ot«rflaw» 
Whatever dcdi hi& ceticft <^ipafe 

This was the caufe the peets ftrng. 
Thy mother f jmhr the fea "was fprung. 
But they were mad sck make thee young. 

Her father, not her fon^ art thou : 

From our defires our a6^ions grow ; 

And from the cauie th' eJSeA muft flow. 

Love is as o?d as place or time ; 
'Twfs he the fatal tree did climh, 
Grandfire of father Adam's crime. 

Well may'ft thou keep this world in awe j. 
Religion, wifdom, honour, law. 
The tyrant in his triumph draw. 

^Tis he commands the powers above ; 
Phcebus refigns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the God of Love. 

To him doth his feign'd mother yield ; 
Nor Mars (her champion) 's flaming ihield. 
Guards him, when Cupid takes the field. 

He clips Hope's wings, whofe airy blifs 
Much higher than fruition is ; 
But lefs than nothing, if it'miis. 

When 
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When matches Lovt alone ^oje6b8y 
The caufe ttnaiifcending the efief):^, * 
That wild-fiit 's quench'd in cold negtefife* 

Whilft tbofe tOh'jita6HohS prove the befr, 
Where Love *$ of blindhefs dil^fleft, 
By peri^6\:ivc« 6f intcrcft. 

Though Solomon >vMi a thouiand wi'^es. 
To get a wife fuc'ccflbr ftrives. 
But oire (and he a fool) furvives. 

Old Rome of children took no care. 
They with their friends tiieir beds did fiiare. 
Secure t* adopt a hopeful heir. 

Love, drowfy days and ftormy nights 

Makes ; and breaks friendfhip, whofe delighits 

Feed, but not glut our appetites. 

Well-chofen friendffiip> the moft noble > 

Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 
And into halves divides our trouble. 

But when th* unlucky knot we tie^ 
Carp^ avarite^ fear^ and jealoufy. 
Make friendlhip languifli till it die. 

The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 
When they their prey in pieces tCtU*, 
To quaircl with themfclves forbear. 

E 3 Yet 
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Yet timorous deer, and hannlefs iheep. 
When love into their veins doth creep. 
That law of nature ceafe to keep. 

Who then can blame the amorous boy. 

Who, the fair Helen to enjoy. 

To quench his own, fet fire on Troy ^ 

Such is the world's prepofterous fate, 
Amongft all creatures, mortal hate 
Love (though immortal) doth create. 

But love may beads excufe, for they 
Their aftions not by reafon fway. 
But their brute appetites obey. 

But m^n 's that favage beaft, whofe mind 
From region to felf-love dedin'd. 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 

On Mr, ABRAHAM COWLEY'S Death, 

and Burial amongft the ancient Poets. 

OLD Chaucer, like the morning ftar. 
To us difcovers day from far j 
His light thofe mifts and clouds diirolv'4> 
"Which our dark nation long involved : 
But he defccnding to the (hades, 
Darknefs again the age invades. 
Next (like Aurora) Spenfer rofe,'^ 
Whofe ptirplc blulh the day forefliews ; 

The 
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The other three, with his own fires, 
Phoebus, the poets' god, inipires ; 
By Shake^are's, Jonfon's, Fletcher's lines. 
Our ilage's lufbe Rome*s out-fhines : 
Thefe poets near our princes ileep, V 
And in one grave their maniion keep. \ 
They liv'd to fee fo many days, 
Till time had blafted all their bays : 
But curfed be the fatal hour 
That pluck*d die faireft, fweeteft flower 
That in the Mufes* garden grew, 
And amongfl wither *d laurels threw. 
Time, which made them their fame out-live. 
To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. 
Old mother Wit, and Nature, gave 
Shake^)eare and Fletcher all they have ; 
In Spenier, and in Jonibn, Art 
Of flower Nature got the ftart ; 
But both in him fo equal are. 
None knows which bears the happiefl fliare : 
' yd him no author was unknown, 
Yctwhat he wrote wa^ all his own '; 
He melted not the ancient gold. 
Nor, with Ben Jonfon, did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman flores 
Of poets, and of orators : 
Horace's wit, and VirgiPs ftate, 

W<> ^]A nnt f^^}^ Knf.f»mn1a^p I 

And when he w ould like them appear, 
ThriLSa^jbut not their cloSS^/^vi HJ^wt % 

E 4 ^ 
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He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jafon, brought the golden fleece ; 
To hira that language (though to none 
Of th' others) as his own was known. 
On a ftiffgale (as Flaccus fmgs) 
The Theban iwan extends his wings. 
When through th' aecherial clouds he flies. 
To the fame pitch our fwan doth rife ; 
OjyjPindar^ flights by him arereachy^ 
Wh^nj^^^^^^^lrfliTwrngs^are j' 

His nincy and his^judgment lucE^ 
Each to the other feem*d too much, 
His fevere judgment (giving law) 
His modcft fiancy kept in awe : 
As rigid hulbands jealous are, 
VWhen they believe their wives too fair. 
His Englifh fhreams fo pure did flow. 
As all that faw and tafled know. 
But for his Latin vein, fo clear, 
Strong, full, and high it doth appear. 
That were immoxtal Virgil here. 
Him, for his judge, he would not fear^ 
Of that great portraiture, Co true 
A copy, pencil never drew. 
My Mufe her fong had ended here. 
But both their Genii flraight appear, 
Joy and amazement her did ftrike. 
Two twins flie never law fo like. 
*Twas taught by wife Pythagoras, 
One foul might thrQugh more bodies pafs. 

Seeing 
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Seeing fuch tranfmigration diere, 

She thought it not a fable here. 

Such a rcfcmblancc of all pajts, 

Life, deaths age, fortune, nature, arts; 

Then lights her torch at theirs, to tell. 

And ihew the world this parallel : 

Fixt and contemplative their looks, 

Still turning over Nature's books : 

Their works chade, moral, and divine. 

Where profit and delight combine ; 

They, gilding dirt, in noble vcrfe 

Ruftic philofophy rehearfe. 

When heroes, gods, or god-like kings. 

They praife, on their exalted wings 

To the celeftial orbs they climb, 

And with til' harmonious Ipheres keep time t 

Nor did their anions fall behind 

Their words, but with like candour (hin'd ; 

Each drew fidr charafter*, yet none 

Of thefe they ftign'd, excels their own. 

Both by t>^o generous princes lov'd. 

Who knew, and judg*d what they approv'd* 

Yet having each the fame deiire, 

Both from the bufy throng retire. 

Their bodies, to their minds refign'd, 

Car'd not to propagate their kind : 

Yet though both fell before their hour, 

Timd Qfk their off-^fiMriiig hath no power. 

Nor fire nor fate their bays ihall blaft, 

Nor death's dark.vei} their day o'erca&. < 
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A SPEECH againft PEACE, 

AT THE 

CLOSE COMMITTEE. 

To the tunc of, " I went from England.** 

*OUT will you now to peace incline, 
•" And languilh in the main deCign, 

And leave us in the lurch ? 
I would not monarchy deftroy, 
But as the only way t* enjoy 

The ruin of the church. 

Is not the bifliops* bill deny'd, 
And we ftill threatened to be try'd > 

You fee the king embraces 
Thofe counfels he approved before : 
Nor doth he promife, which is more. 

That we ihall have their places. 

Did I for this bring in the Scot > 
(For 'tis no fecret now) the plot 

Was Saye's and mine together : 
Did I for this return again, 
And ipend a winter there in vain, 

Once more t* invite them hither ? 

Though more our money than our caufe 
Their brotherly afliftance draws, 
My labour was not loft. 



At 
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At my return I brou^t you thence 
■Neceffityi their fbrong pretence. 
And thefe ihall quit the coft. 

Did I for this my country bring 

To help their knight againft their kingf 

And raife the firft fedition ? 
Though I the bufinefs did decline. 
Yet I contriv'd the whole defign, 

And fent them their petition. 

So many nights fytnt in the city 
In that Invlfible Committee, 

The wheel that governs all. 
From thence the change in church and iUte^ 
And all the mifchief bears the date 

From Haberdaihers' Hall. 

Did we force Ireland to defpair. 
Upon the king to caft th^ war, 

To make the world abhor ium, 
Becaufe the rebels us*d his name ? 
Though we ourfelves can do the fame^ 

While both alike were for him. 

Then the fame fire we kindled here 
With what w^s given to quench it there. 

And wifely loft that nation : 
To do as erafty beggars ufe, 
To maim themfelves, thereby t' abule . 

The fimple man's compaffion* 
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Have I (e often paft between 
Windfor and Weftminfter» unieeo» 

And did myfelf divide : 
To keep his excellence in awe. 
And give the parliament the law } 

For they knew none beiide. 

Did I for this take pdns to teach 
Our zealous ignorants to preach. 

And did their lungs infpite ; 
Gave them their texts, fliew*d them their par 
And taught them all their little arts. 

To fling abroad the fire ? 

Sometimes to beg, fometimes to threaten^ 
And fay the cavaliers are beaten. 

To ftroke the people's ears j 
Then ftraight when viftory grows cheap. 
And will no more advance the heap. 

To raife the price of fears. 

And now the books, and now the bells. 
And Qow our ad the preacher tells. 

To edify the people ; 
All our divinity is news, 
And we have made of equal ufe 

The pulpit and the ileeple. 

And (hall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again, 

And muft we no\v give o'er. 
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And only; end where we begun > 
In vain this mi£:hief we have, done. 
If we can do &o more. 

If men in peace can have their rights 
Where 's the neceflity to fight. 

That breaks both law and oath ? 
They *11 fay they fight not for the caufc. 
Nor to defend the king and laws^ 

3ut us againft them botlv. 

Either tlic couffi at ftcft was iU, 
Or being good, it is fo ftill j 

And thence they wiH bifer. 
That eidier now or at the firft 
They were deceived ; or, which is wofft, 

That we our&lVes may err. 

But plague and famine will come m. 
Vox they aind we are near of kin. 

And cannot go afunder: 
But while the wicked ftarve, indeed 
The iaints have ready at their need 

God's piovidence, and plunder. 

Princes we are if we prevail. 
And gallant villains if we fail : 

When to our fame 'tis told. 
It will not be our leaA of praife,. 
Since a new (late we could not raife. 

To have deftroy'd the old. 
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Then let us ftay and fight, and vote. 
Till London is not worth a groat i 

Oh 'tis a patient beaft ! 
When we have gauPd and tir'd the mule^ 
And can no longer have the rule, 

We '11 have the {jpoU. at leaft. 

To the Five Members of the Honourable 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The humble Petition of the POETS. 

AFTER fo many concurring petitions 
From all ages and fexes, and all conditions, ' 
We come in the rear to prefent our follies 
To Pym, Stroude, Haflerig, Hampden, and Holies. 
Though fet form of prayer be an abomination. 
Set forms of petitions find great approbation : 
Therefore, as others from th' bottom of their fouls. 
So we from the depth and bottom of our bowls. 
According unto the blefs'd form you have taught ut. 
We thank you firft for the ills you have brought us : 
For the good we receive we thank him diat gave it. 
And you for the confidence only to crave it. 
Next in courfe, we complain of the great violation 
Of privilege (like the reft of our nation) 
But 'tis none of yours of which wp have fpoHen, 
Which never had being until they were broken ; 
But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiilative. 

And 
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And firft, 'tis to fjpeak whatever we pleafe, 
Without fear of a priibn or purfuirantfr fees- 
Next, that we only may lye by authority ; 
But in diat alio you have got die priority. 
Next, an old cuflom, our fathers did name it 
Poetical licenfe, and always did claim it. 
By this we have power to change age into youth. 
Turn nonfenfe to fenfc, and falfhood to truth ; 
In brief, to make good whatfoever is faulty ; 
This art fome poet, or the devil has taught ve : 
And this our property you have invaded. 
And a privilege of both houfes have made it. 
But that truft above all in poets repofed. 
That kings by them only are made and depofed. 
This though you cannot do, yet you are willing : 
But when we undertake depofing or killing. 
They 're tyrants and monfters j and yet then the poet . 
Takes full revenge on the villains that do it ; 
And when we relume a fceptre or crown, 
We are modeft, and feek not to make it our own.. 
But is 't not prefumption to write veries to you. 
Who make better poems by hr of the two ? 
For all thofe pretty knacks you compofe, 
Alas, what are they but poems in profe > 
And between thofe and ours there 's no difference, 
But that yours want the rhyme, the wit, and the fenfe : 
But for lying (die moft noble part of a poet) 
You have it abundantly, and yourielves know it ; 
And though you are modeft and feem to abhor it, 
T has done you good fervice, and thank Hell for it t 
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Although the old Bmim remaini ftill in force, 

That a fasifkify'd caufe muft httve a kn€ti£y*d comk. 

If poverty be a part of our trade^ 

So far the whole kia^om poets you have made. 

Nay evon ib far as undoing will do it. 

You have made king Charlts himielf a poec : 

But pcovoke not his Mufe, for all the world knows^ 

Already you harve had too much of his proie. 



A WESTERN WONDER. 

DO you not know, not a fortnight ago. 
How they bragg'd of a Weftern Wonder ? 
When, a hundred and ten flew five thoufand men. 
With the help of lightning and thunder ? 

There Hopton was (lain, again and again. 

Or elTe my author did lye ; 
With a new Thankfgiving, for the dead who are livingi 

To God, and his ftrvant Chidlcigh. 

But now on which fide was this raiiacle try*d, 

I hope we at laft are even ; 
For Sir Ralph and his knaves are rifen from their gravef. 

To cudgel the clowns of Devon* 



And there Stamford came, for his honour was '. 

Of the gout three months together ; 
But it prov'd, when they fou^t, but a ruoning gout. 

For his heels were lighter than ever. 

Foi 
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For now he out-runs his arms and his guns. 

And leaves all his mpiidy behind him ; 
But they follow after ; unlefs he takes water. 

At Plymouth again they will find him. . ' 

What Reading hath coft, and Stamford hath loft. 

Goes deep in the fe^tt^ftrations ; 
Thefe wounds will not heal, with your new great fcal. 

Nor Jepfon's declarations. 

Kow, Peters and Cafe, in your prayer and grace. 

Remember the new Thankfgiving ; 
Ifaac and his wife, now dig for your life. 

Or fhortly you*ll dig for your living. 



A SECOND WESTERN WONDER. 



"VT'OU heard of that Wonder, of the Lightning and 
-*• Thunder, 

Which made the lye fo much the louder t 
Now lift to another, that miracle's brother, 

Which was done with a firkin of Ppwder. 

O what a damp it ftruck through the camp ' 

But as for honeft Sir Ralph, 
It blew lum to the Vies, without beard or eyes. 

But at leaft three heads and ■* half. 
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Wh^n out caifle^<lieboiA,'wlikh-<he'y€W8-iBe Hgti ' tuu k 

From the-Pitaehing Ladks letter. 
Where in the ^fM fki^ '4l(p«4 tfaeiOo«^u«nn'« iboe. 

Which made it ihew much the better. 

But now without lying, yammuiy paint hkn flying. 
At Briilol they fityyeu me^y find; him. 

Great William the Con, fo ftufthe did :nin9 
That he left half his name behind him. 

And now came the pofl, fave-^U that was loft. 

But alas, we are pail deceiving 
By a trick {o ftale, or elfe fucb a tale 

Might amount to a new Thankfgiving. 

This made Mr. Cafe, with a pitiful face. 

In the pulpit to fall a weeping, 
Though his mouth utter*d lyes, truth fell from his eycSt 

Which kept the Lord-mayor from.fleeping. 

Now fhut up ihops, and fpend your laft drops. 
For the laws not your caufe, you that loath 'em* 

Left EfTex ihould ftart, and play the fecond part 
Of the worihipful Sir John Hotham. 



NEWS 
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NEWS FROM GOLGHBSTER, 

Or» A proper New T^iJM of {^^^P Caxnal Paf- 
fagcj^ feeftfixt a ^alppx v^ j .Cpl|, ^ Ifprily, 
near Colchefler, in EiTex. 

To the tuneiof « Tom cf Bc<lte?a.'* 

A LL in thf laja4 of JSflgx^ 
•^^ linear Colcljcii^ ^ ?^9S5» 
On the fide of a bank, 
Was play*d fuch a pranil<^> 
As would make a iStonfi-hojcfe jealons* 

Help Woodcox:^^ Fp?; »i^ l^^lpr. 
For brother Gr^n *8 a ft^lfon ; 

Now alas what hope 

Of converting the Pope^ 
When a Quaker turns Italian ? 

Even to our whpl^ p]^fd$pn 
A fcandfil '^iU be ci^unted. 

When 'tis talk'd with diifdain, 

Amongft the profane, 
How brother Green wa.s mounted^ 

And in the good tupR? pf Chriiilmas, 
Whic|i though Qur,f^ts (lave damn*d ally 

Yet when did they hear 

That a d^oui'd cayalij^r 
Fer play *d fu5h .» fife^^s^* g^ntoJ^ ^ . 

F z ^^^ 
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Had thy flelh, O Green, been pamper'd 
With any cateS'UniisJilow'd, 

Hadft thou fwpetned thy gums 

With pof^ge of plums, 
Or profane minc'd pye hadft Avallow'd ; 

Roird up in wanton fVvine's flefh. 
The fiend might have crept into thee ; 

Then fuUnefs of gut 

Might have causM thee to rut. 
And the devil have fo rid through thee. 

But, alas ! he had been feafted 
With a fpiritual collation, 

By our frugal mayor. 

Who can dine on a prayer, 
And fup on an exhortation. 

*Twas mere impulfe of (pint. 
Though he U8*d the weapon carnal r 

Filly foal, quoth he, 

My bride thou fhalt be : 
And how this is lawful, learn all 

For if no refpe6k of perfons 
Be due 'mongft fons of Adam, 

In a large extent. 

Thereby may be meant 
That a Mare 's as good as a Madam, 

Then without more ceremony, 
I^ot bonnet vaiPd, nor kifs'd her, . 

BttC 
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But took her by force. 
For better for worfe, 
And us'd her like a Mer* 

Now when in fuch a faddle 
A faint will needs be riding, 

Though we dare not fay 

*Tis a falling away. 
May there not be feme back-fliding ? 

No fuiely, quoth James Nay lor, 
'Twas but an infurreftion 

Of the carnal part. 

For a quaker in heart 
Can never lofe perfedion. 

For (as our*mafters teach us) 
The intent being well direfted, 

Though the devil trepan 

The Adamical man. 
The faint ftands un-infefted. 

But, alas ! a Pagan jury 
Ne'er judges what 's intended ; 

Then fay what we can. 

Brother Green's outward man 
I fear will be fufpended. 

And our adopted fiiler 
Will find no better quarter, 

* The Jefuits. 

F 3 "^^^ 
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But when him we enrol 
For a Saint, Filly Foal 
Shall pafs hcrCeS fyt a Martyr. 

Rome, that fpiritnal $odom. 
No longer is thy debtor, 

O Colchefter, now 

Who *8 Sodom but thou, 
Even according to the Letter ? 

A SONG. 

MORPHEUS, the humble God, diat dwells 
In Cottages aAd TmdHky Cells, 
Hates gilded rooft and beds of down ; 
And though he fears no prince's frown. 
Flies from the circle of a crown. 

Come, I fay, thou powerful God, 
And thy leaden charming rod. 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 
O'er his wakeful temples ihake, 
Left he ihould deep, and never wake. 

Nature (alas) why art thou fo 
Obliged to thy greateft Foe ? 
Sleep that is thy beft repaft. 
Yet of death it bears a tafte. 
And both are the fame thing at lafl. 

On 
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On Mr. JOHN FLETCHER'S Wer*«, 

O O fhall- we joy, when all whom beaib and worms 

*^ Have turn'd to dieir own lubftance«- and fbfms : 

Whom eartii to eardi, or fire hath changed to fir«, 

We Ihall behold more than at firft entire j 

As now we do, to fee all thine thy own 

In this my Miafe's refurre^imi^ 

Whofe fcatter'd parts from thy own race, more woundt- 

Hath flifier'd, than A£beon from hi& hounds ; 

Which firft t^eir brains, and then their belly fedyt' 

And from their excrements new, poe^ )H^ . 

But now thy Mufe enraged, from her urn 

Like ghofls of murdered bodies does return 

T' accui^ the murderers, to right the |bage, 

And undeceive the long-abufed age, 

Which calls thy praift on them, to whom thy wit 

Gives not more gold than they giyedrofs to it : 

Who, not content like felons to purloili, 

Add treafon to it, and debafe the coin. 

But whithtr am I ftn^y*d > I need not r^i^ 

Trophies to thee from other mens difpralf^ , 

Nor is thy fame on lefler ruins built^ 

Nor need thy jufter title the foul guilt 

Of taftem kings, who, to focvrp dieir f^gn, 

Muft have their brothers, ions, 9n4 lui^djr^ A«U4« 

Then was wit's empire at tHa ffttal h^ght. 

When labouring and finktAg >yith ;t§ W&^!^>. 

J 4 "^x^^sa. 
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From thence a thoufand lelTer poets Iprang, 

Like petty princes from the fall of Rome ; 

When Jonfon, Shakefpearc, and thyfelf did fit. 

And fway'd in the triumvirate of wit — 

Yet what from Jonfon's oil and f\vcat did flow. 

Or what more eafy nature did beftow 

On Shakcfpeare's gentler Mufe, in thee full grown 

Their graces both appear, yet fo that none 

Can fay here Nature ends, and Art begins. 

But mixt like th' elements, and b<»ii like twins. 

So interwove, fo like, fo much the fame. 

None, this mere Nature, that mere Art can name : 

*Twas this the ancients meant ; Nature and Skill 

Are the two tops of their Parnaflus' hill. 



TO SIR RICHARD FANSHAW, 

Upon his Tr^nflation of 

PASTOR FIDO. 

QUCH 18 our pride, our folly, or our fate, 

^ That few but fuch as cannot write, tranflate» 

But what in them is want of art or voice. 

In thee is cither modefty or choice. 

While this great piece, reft or 'd by thee, doth Hand 

Free fix)m the blemifh of an artlefs hand. 

Secure of fame, thou juftly doft efteem 

JLcfs honour to create^ than to redeem. 

Nor 
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Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ. 
Attempt tranflation j for tranfplanted wit. 
All the defefts of air and foil doth iharc. 
And colder brains like colder climates are : 
In vain they toil, fince nothing can beget 
A vital fpirit but a vital heat. 
That fervile path thou nobly doft decline 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
Thofe are the laboured births of flavilh brains, t 
Not the efFe£t of poetry, but pains ; 
Cheap vulgar arts, whole narrownefs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly fticks at words. 
A new and nobler way thou doft purfue 
To make tranflations and tranflators too. 
They but preferve the afhes, thou the flame, 
True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame. 
Fording his current, where thou find'ft it low, 
Let'ft in thine own to make it rife and flow j 
Wifely reftoring whatfoevcr grace 
It loft by change of times, or tongues, or place. 
Nor fetter'd to his numbers and his times, 
Betray'ft his muflc to unhappy rhymes. 
Nor are the. nerves of his compa£):ed ftrength 
Stretch'd and dilTolv'd into unfinew*d length : 
Yet, after all, (left we Ihould think it thine) 
Thy fpirit to his circle doft confine. 
New names, new dreflings, and the modern caft. 
Some fcenes, fome perfons alter'd, and out-fac'd 
The world, it were thy work ; for we have known 
Some thank*d and pr^s'd for what was lefs their own« 
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That mafter*8 hand wMch to the life em trace 

The airs, the lines, and features of tlie face. 

May with st free and bolder ftroke exprefs 

A vary*d pofture, or a fhtttering dreft ; 

He could have made thole like, who made the left, 

But that he knew his own defign was beft. 



A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

SIR JOHN POOLEY 

AND 

MR. THOMAS KILLIGREW. 

PooL.nPOthce, dear Tom, myfelf addreiUng, 
•*• Moft queremoniouily confeflingy 
That I of late have been compreffing. 

Deftitute of my wonted gravity, 
I perpetrated arts of pravity. 
In a contagious concavity. 

Making efforts with all my puiffance. 

For fome venereal rejouiiTance, 

I got (as one may fay) a nuylance. 

KiL. Come leave this fooling, couiin Pooly, 
And in plain Engliih tell us truly 
Why under th^ eyes you look fo bluely } 

'Tis 
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*Ti8 not your hard ivorAs will a¥ail you, 
Your Latin inA yow Greek will foil you, 
Till you fpc^ plainly what dodi ail you. 

When young, you led a life tnonaftic. 

And wore a veil ecclefiaftic ; 

Now in your age you grow fantaftic. 

OOL. Without more ptefoce or formality^ 
A female of malignant quality 
Set fire on label of mortality. 

The faeces of which ulceraticm 
Brou^t o*er ^le helm a diitillatiOtt, 
Through th' inibrument of preqpagation. 

IL. Then coufin, (as I ^efs the matter) 
You have been an old fornicator, 
And now are ihot 'twixt wind and water. 

Your ftyle has fuch an ill complexion. 
That from your breath I fear infie£lion. 
That even your mouth needs an injefdon. 

You that were once fb oeconomic, 
Qmtting the thrifty ftyle laconic. 
Turn prodigal in makeronic. 

Yet be of comfort, 1 (hall fend-a 
Perfon of knowledge, who can mend- a 
Diiafter in your nether end-a— 
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But you that are a man of learning. 
So read in "^r^y io difcerning, 
Medunks towards fifty flkould take ^svamlng. 

Once in a pit you did * mifcarry. 

That danger might have made one wary ; 

This pit is deeper than the quarry. 

Pool. Give me not fuch difconfolatioay 

Having now cur'd my inflammation^ 
To ulcerate my reputation. 

Though it may gain the ladies fsLYour, 
Yet it may raife an evil favour 
Upon all grave and flaid behaviour. 

And I will rub my Mater Pia, 
To find a rhyme to Gonorrheia, 
And puJt it in my Litania. 

* Hunting near Paris^ he and his horfe fell into a quany. 



A.H 



I 
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An occasional IMITATION 

o F 

A Modern Author upon the GAMS 

of CHESS. 

A Tablet ftood of that abfterfive tree, 
•^^ Where iEthiop's fwarthy bird did build her neft. 
Inlaid it was with Libyan ivory, 

Drawn from the jaws of Africk's prudent bealL 
Two kings like Saul, much taller than the reft, 

Their equal armies draw into the field ; 
Till one take th' other prifoner they conteft j 

Courage and fortune muft to condu6^ yield. 
'This game the Periian Magi did invent. 

The force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs 5 
From thence to bufy Europeans fent. 

And ftyPd by modem Lombards penfive Chefs. 
Yet (bme that fled from Troy to Rome report, 

Penthefilea Priam did oblige j 
1^ Amazons y his Trojans taught this fport. 

To pafs the tedious hours of ten years fiege. 
There flie prefents herfelf, whilft kings and peers 

Look gravely on whilft fierce Bellona fights ; 
Yet maiden modefty her motions fteers, 

Kor rudely (kips o*er biftiops heads like knights. 



•\\sfc 
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TM PASSION of PJOP^i^JSTEAS. 

HAVING at large dcckr'd Jove's embalTy^ 
CyHenius from ^ncas ftraight doth fly { 
He loth to difobey the Gk>d's command^ 
Nor willing to forfake this pleafant land, 
AihamM the kind Eliza to deceive, 
put more ^frai^ to take a folemn leave ; 
He many ways his labouring thou^ts nevolves^ 
But .fear o'ercoroing Ihame, at laft refolves 
(Inilru6ted by the God of Thieves*) to fteal 
Himfelf away, and his efcape conceal. 
He calls his captains, bids them rig the fleets 
That at the port they privately Ihould meet ; 
And fome difH^mbled colour to proje^^, 
That Dido :lhould not their defign fuipc6l : 
But all in vain he did his plot difguife ; 
No act a watchful lover can furprize. 
She the firft inotion finds ; Love though moft fure. 
Yet always to itfelf feems unfecure. 
That Nvicked fame which their firft love proclaim'd. 
Fore- tells the end : the queen with rage in flam 'd. 
Thus greets him : Thou diifembler, would'ft thou fl 
Out of my arms by {lealth perfidiouily ? 
Could not the hand I plighted, nor the love. 
Nor thee the fate of dying Dido move ? 
And in the depth of winter in the night, 
Dark as thy black dcfigns to take thy flight, 

* Mercury. 
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To plow the tragmg feas 'to cosifts uiil&iiowny 
The kingdom thou pretend** to, cot Ay own 4 
Were Troyreftor*d, *thou !hoiik!*ft -milftnift a wind 
Falfc as thy vows, and as thy heart .unlcind. 
Fly *ft thou from me ? By tiielc -dear tirops of brine 
I dice adjure, by that right hand of thine. 
By our efpoUfals, by our marriage-bed. 
If all my kindnefs aught have merited 5 
If ever I flood fair in diy efteem, 
From ruin me and my loft houfe redeem. 
Cannot my prayers a free acceptance-find >^ 
Nor my tears foften an obdurate mind ? 
My fame of chaftity, by which the ikies 
I reacht before, by thee extinguifh*d dies. 
Into my borders now larbus falls. 
And my revengeful brother fcales my w^lls j 
The wild Numidians will advantage take. 
For thee both Tyre and Carthage me forfake. 
Hadft thou before thy flight but left with me 
A young ^neas, who, refembling thee. 
Might in my fight have fported, I had then 
Not wholly loft, nor quite deferted been ; 
By thee, no more my huft»and, but my gueft. 
Betrayed to mifchiefs, of which death's theleaft. 
With fixed looks he ftands, and in his breaft • 
By Jove's command, his ftruggling care fuppreft. 
Great queen, your favours and defert fo great. 
Though numberlefs, I never fhall forget 5 
No time, until myfelf I have forgot. 
Out of my heart £liza*s name fhall blot : 
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But my unwilling flight the Gods inforce. 

And that muft juflify our fad divorce. 

Since I muft you forfake, would Fate permit^ 

To my defires I might my fortune fit ; 

Troy to her ancient fjplendour I would rai(e. 

And where I firft began, would end my days. 

But fmcc the Lycian Lots, and Delphic God 

Have deftin'd Italy for our abode j 

Since you proud Carthage (fled from Tyie) enjoy, 

Why fhould not Latium us receive from Xroy } 

As for my fop, my father's angry ghoft 

Tells me his hopes by my delays are croft. 

And mighty Jove*s ambaifador appeared 

With the fame mcflage, whom I faw and heard ; 

Wc both are griev*d when you or I complain. 

But much the more when all complaints are vain ; 

I call to witnefs all the Gods, and thy 

Beloved head, the coaft of Italy 

Againft my will I feck. 

Whilft thus he fpeaks, fhe rowls her (parkling eyes, 
Surveys him round, and thus incens'd replies ; 
Thy mother was no Goddefs, nor thy ftock 
From Dardanus, but in fome honid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. 
And with their milk Hyrcanian tigers fed. 
Dillimulation I fliall now forget. 
And my referves of rage in order fet. 
Could all my prayers and foft entreaties force 
Sighs from his bread, or from his look remorie. 

WlKrt 
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Wheie fliall I firft complain ? can mighty Jove 
Or Juno fuch impieties approve ? 

^ The juft Aftraea lure is fled to hell ; 

Nor more in earth, nor heaven itfelf will dwell. 

• Oh Faith ! him on my coafts by tempeft caft, 

g Receiving madly, on my throne I placM ; 

i His men from famine, and his fleet from fire 
I refcued : Now the Lycian Lots conipire 

. With Phoebus ; now Jove's envoy through the air 
Brings difmal tidings ; as if fuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe difturb ! 
Thou art a falfe impoftor, and a fourbe ; 
Go, go, purfue thy kingdom through the main, 
I hope, if Heaven her juftice ftill retain, 
Thou ihalt be wrecked, or caft upon fome rock. 
Where thou the name of Dido Ihalt invoke : 
1*11 follow thee in funeral flames, when dead 
My ghoft fliall thee attend at board and bed. 
And when the Gods on thee their vengeance (how. 
That welcome news fliall comfort me below. 
This faying, from his hated fight fhe fled, 
Condu6ted by her damfels to her bed ; 
Yet reftlefs fhe arofe, and looking out, 
Beholds the fleet, and hears the Teamen fhout : 
When great ^neas pafs*d before the guard. 
To make a view how all things were prepar'd. 
Ah cruel Love ] to what ddft thou inforce 
Poor mortal breafts ! A^ain fhe hath recourfe 
To tears and prayers, again fhe feels the fmart 

, Of a frcfli wound from his tyrannic dart, 

G TVax 
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That fhe no ways nor means may leave untiy'd^ 
Thus to her fifter fhe herfelf apply'd : 
Dear (ifler, my refentment had not been 
So moving, if this fate I had forefeen ; 
Therefore to me this lafl kind office do. 
Thou haft fome intereil in our fcornful foe^ 
He trufts to thee the counfels of his mind^ 
Thou his foft hours, and free accefs canit fmd : 
Tell him I fent not to the Ilian coaft 
My fleet to aid the Greeks ; his father*s ghoft 
I never did diilurb : aik him to lend 
To tliis, the laft requeft that I ihall fend^ 
A gentle ear ; I wlfh that he may find 
A happy paffage, and a proiperous wind. 
The cpntraft I don't plead, which he bctray*4, 
Nor that his promis'd conqueft be delayed j 
All that I aik is but a Ihort reprieve. 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve 5 
Son(ie paufe and refpite only I require^ 
Till with my tears I (hall have quenched roy fire. 
If thy addrefs can but obtain one day 
Or two, my death that fervice fhall repay. 
Thus ftie intreats ; fuch melTages with tears 
Condoling Anne to him, and from hina bears i 
But him no prayers, no argimients can move j 
The Fates refill, his ears are ftopt by Jove. 
As when fierce northern blails from th' Alpa ^f^n^ 
From his firm roots with fbruggling giifls to rend 
An aged (lurdy oak, the rattling found 
Glows loud, with leaves and fcattcc'd arms tbe giDiind 

Ii 
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Is over- laid j yet he Hands fixt, as high 
As his proud head is rais*d towards the Iky, 
So low towards hell his roots defcend. With prayers 
And tears the Hero thus alTaiPd, great cares 
He fmothcrs in his breaft, yet keeps his poft, , 

All their addrefles and their labour loft. 
Then fhe deceives her lifter with a fmile : 
4pA>nne in the inner court ereft a pile j 
Thereon his arms and once-lov'd portrait lay. 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey ; 
All curfed monuments of him with fire 
We muft abolilh ({o the Gods require.) 
She gives her credit for no worfe eflFeft 
Than frojm Sichaeus* death Ihe did fulpeft. 
And h^r comniands obeys. 
Aurora now had left Tithonus* bed. 
And o*er tl>e world her bluihing rays did fpread ; 
The Queen beheld, as (bon as day appear 'd. 
The navy under fail, the haven cleared j 
Thrice with her hand her naked breaft ihe knockS| 
And from her forehead tears her golden locks. 
O Jove, Ihe cry'd, and (hall he thus delude 
Me and my realm ! why is he not purfued > 
Arm, arm, fhe cry'd, and let our Tyrians board 
With ours his fleet, ^nd carry fire and fword j 
Leave aptfiing un^ttempted to deftroy 
That perjur'd race, then let us die with joy. 
What if th' event of war uncertain were ? 
Nor death, nor danger, can the dcfperatc. fear. 

G z But 
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But oh too late ! tliis thing I fhould have done. 

When firft I placM the traitor on my throne. 

behold the faith of him who fav*d from fire 

His honoured houfhold Gods, his aged fire 

His pious flioulders from Troy's flames did bear j 

Why did I not his caxcafe piece-meal tear. 

And caft it in the fea ? why not deftroy 

All his companions, and beloved boy " 

Afcanius ? and his tender limbs have dreft. 

And made the father on the fon to fcaft ? 

Thou Sun, whofe luftre all things here below 

Surveys ; and Jjino, confcious of my woe j 

Revengeful Furies, and Queen Hecate, 

Receive and grant my prayer ? If he the fta 

Muft needs efcape, and reach th* Aufonian land. 

If Jove decree it, Jove*s decree muft ftand 5 

When landed, may he be with arms oppreft 

By his rebelling people, be diftreft 

By exile from lus country, be divorc'd 

From young Afcanius* fight, and be enforced 

To implore foreign aids, and lofc his friends 

By violent and undeferved ends ! 

When to conditions of unequal peace 

He ihall fubmit, then may he not poifefs. 

Kingdom nor life, and find his funeral 

I' th* fands, when he before his day fhall fall I 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 

Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 

To my deplored aflies, let there be 

fTwixt U8 and them no league nor amity. 

May 
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May from my bones a new Achilles rife, 

That fhall infeft the Trojan' Colonies 

With fire and fword, and famine, when at length 

Time to our great attempts contributes ftrength ; 

Our feas, our fhores, our armies theirs oppofe. 

And may our children be for ever foes ! 

A ghaftly palenefs death's approach portends^ 

Then trembling flie the fatal pile afcends ; 

Viewing the Trojan reliques, (he unflicath*d 

-ffilneas' f>vord, not for that u{e bequeathed : 

Then on the guilty bed fhe gently lays 

Hei^clf, and Ibftly thus lamenting prays ; 

Dear reliques, whilft that Gods and Fates give leave. 

Free me from care, and my glad foul receive. 

That date which Fortune gave, I now muft end. 

And to the ihades a noble ghoft defcend, 

Sichaeus' blood, by his falfe brother fpilt, 

I have reveng'd, and a proud city built; 

Happy, alas ; too happy 1 had liv*d, 

Had not the Trojan on my coaft arrived. 

But Ihall I die without revenge ? yet die 

Thus, thus with joy to thy Sichaeus fly. 

My confcious foe my funeral fire fhall vieVif 

Fromi fea, and may that omen him purfue ! 

Her fainting hand let fall the fword befmear'd 

With blood, and then the mortal wound appear'd ; 

Through all the court the fright and clamours rife, 

"VVhich the whole city fills with fears and cries, 

As loud as if her Carthage, or old Tyre 

The foe had entered, and had fet on fire* 

G 3 KsK^x^^ 
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Amazed Anne mth fpced afcends the ftairs. 
And in her arms her dying lifter rears : 
Did you for this, yourfelf, and me beguile ? 
For fuch an end did I ere£l: this pile ? 
Did you fb much defpife me, in this hoc 
Myfelf with you not to afTociate ? 
Yourfclf and me, alas ! ^is fatal wound 
Thefenate, and the people, doth confound. 
I*U wa(h her wound with tears, and at her deadly 
My lips from hers ihall draw her parting breath. 
Then with her veft the wound fhe wipes and drioi; 
Thrice with her arm the Queen attempts to rife. 
But her ftrength failing, falls into a fwound. 
Life's laft efforts yet ftriving with her wound i 
Tluice on her bed fhe turns, with wandering fig^ 
Seeking, (he groans when ihe beholds the light* 
Then Juno, pitying her difaftrous fate. 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. 
(Since, if we fall before th' aj^ointed day. 
Nature and Death continue long their fray.) 
Iris dcfcends ; this fatal lock (fays (he) 
To Pluto I bequeath, and fet thee free ; 
Then clips her hair : Cold numbnefs ftraight bercavci 
Her corpfe of &n&, and th' air her foul rcceivet. 



OF 
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OF PRUDENCE. 

Coing this laft Stimmer to vlfit th6 Wells, I took an 
occafion (by the way) to wait upon an ancient 
and honourabk fiieild of mine, whom I fouhd 
diverting his (then folitary) retirement with the 
Latin original of this tranflation, which (being Out 
of print) I had hever fecn before : when t looked 
upon it, I faw that it had formerly palTed through 
two learned hands, not without approbation j whith 
were Ben Jonfon and Sir Kenclm Digbyj but I 
found it (where I Ihall never find myfelf). in the ier- 
vice of a better mafter, the Earl of Briftol, 'of 
whom I /Kail fay no more j for I love not to im- 
prove the honour of the living, by impairing that 
of the dead j and my own profeffion hath taught me 
not to erefl new fuperftiuftures upon an old ruin. 
He was pleafed to recommend it to me for my com- 
panion at the Wells, where I liked the entertain- 
ment it gave me fo well, that I undertook to redeem 
it from an obfolete Engliih difguife, wherein an old 
Monk had cloathed it, and to make as becoming 
a new veft for it as I could. 
The author was a perfon of quality in Italy, his 
name Mancini, which family matched (ince with the 
filler of Cardinal Mazarine ; he was contemporary 
to Petrarch, and Mantuan, and not long before 
G 4 Torc^ui«»v 
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Torquato Taffo ; which fhews that the age they 
lived in was not fo unlearned as that which pre- 
ceded, or that which followed. 
The author wrote upon the four Cardinal Virtues ; but 
I have tranflatcd only the two firft, not to mm 
the kindnefs I intended to him into an injury ; for 
the two laft are little more than repetitions and 
recitals of the firft ; and (to make a juft excufe for 
him) they could not well be otherwife, fince Ae 
two laft virtues are but defcendants from the firft ; 
Prudence being the true mother of TemperancC) 
and true Fortitude the child of Jufticc. 



T TTIS DOM's firft progrcfs is, to take a view 
^ ^ What's decent or indecent, falfe or true. 
He 's truly prudent, who can fcparate 
Honeft from vile, and ftill adhere to that ; 
Their difference to meafure, and to reach, 
Reafon well reftify'd muft nature teach. 
And thefe high fcrutinies are fubjefts fit 
For man's all-fearching and enquiring wit j 
That fearch of knowledge did from Adam flow j 
Who wants it, yet abhors his wants to ihow. 
Wifdom of what herfelf approves, makes choice. 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. 
Clcar-fightcd Reafon Wifdom's judgment leads. 
And Senfe, her vafTal, in her footfteps treads. 
That thou to Truth the pcrfcft way may* ft know. 
To thee all her Ipccific forms I'll fliow ; 

He 
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He that the way to hone^ will learn, 

Firfl what's to be avoided muft difcern. 

Thyfelf from flattering feif-conceit defend. 

Nor what thou doft not know, to know pretend 

Some fecrcts deep in abHruie darknefs lie ; 

To fearch them thou wilt need a piercing eye. ... 

Nor raihly therefore to fuch things afTent, 

Which undcceiv'd, thou after may'ft repent 2 

Study and time in thefe muftthee in(bru£l. 

And others old experience may condu£k. 

Wifdom herfelf her ear doth .often lend 

To counfel offer'd by a faithful friend. 

In equal fcalcs two doubtful matters lay, 

Thou may*ft chufe fafely that which moft dolih weigh | 

'Tis not fecure, this place. or that to. guard. 

If any other entrance ftand unbarr'd ; 

He that cfcapes the ferpent's teeth may fait. 

If he himfelf fecures not from his tail. 

Who faith, who could fuch ill events expe6l ? 

With fhame on his own counfels doth refle£i» 

Moft in the world doth felf -conceit deceive. 

Who juft and good^ whate'cr they a6t, believe ; 

To their wills wedded, to their eirors (laves, 

No man (like them) they think himfelf behaves. 

This (HfF-neckM pride nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown' hopes to Reafbn^s lure defcend. 

Fathers fometimes their children's fmlts regard 

With picafure, and their crimes with gifts reward* 

III painters, when they draw, and poets writer 

Virgil and Titian (felf admiring) flight} 
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Then all they do, like gold and pearl tppcan^ 
And other actions are Imt dirt to theirt* 
They that fo highly think themfelves above 
All other men, themfelves can only love $ 
Reafon and virtue, all that man can boaft 
O'er other creatures, in thofe brutes are loft. 
Obferve (if thee tiiis fatal error touch. 
Thou to thyielf contributing too much) 
Thofe who are generous, humble, juft, and wiie^ 
Who not their gold, nor themfelves idoliac i 
To form thyfelf by their example learn 
(For many eyes can more than one difcem) i 
But yet beware of counfels when too full, 
Number makes long difputes and gravencfs dull | 
Though their advice be good, their oounfel wife^ 
Yet length (HU lofes opportunities : 
Debate deftroys difpatch^; as fruits we fee 
Rot, when they hang too long upon the tree | 
In vain that hulbandman his feed doth {a\v. 
If he his crop not in due feafon mow. 
A general fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight, and win the day. 
'Tis virtuous a£tion that mufl praife briiig forth^ 
Without which flow advice is little worth. 
Yet they who give good counfel, praife defcrve^ 
Though in the a6Hve part they cannot ferve i 
In a£Hon, learned counfellors their agc^ 
Profeffion, or difeafe, forbids t' engage. 
Nor to philofbphers is praife dcny'd, 
Whofe wife ini&ruftions after-ages guide | 

Yet 



Yet vainly moft their age ih ftady fpcnd i 

No end of -writing books, and to no end : 

Beating their brains for ftrange and hMden tMngs, 

Whoie knowledge, nor delight, nor profit brings ; 

Themielves widi doubt beck day and night perplex, 

Kor gentle reader pleafe, or teach, bm vet. 

Books fhould to one of tlieie fotir ends conduoCy 

For wifdom, piety, delight, or ufe. 

What need we gaze npon the fpangled iky ? 

Or into matter's hidden caufes pry > 

To defcribe every city, ftream, or hill 

I* th' world, onr fiincy with vain arts to fill ? 

What is 't to hear a fophifter, that pleads. 

Who by the ears the deceived audience leads ? 

If we were wife, thefe things we (hould not mind^ 

But more delight in eafy matters find. 

Learn to live well, that thou may'ft die fo too | 

To live and die is all we have to do : 

The way (if no digreiRon 's made) is even. 

And free accefs, if we but afk, is given. 

Then feek to know thofe things which make us bleft. 

And having found them, lock them in thy breafl $ 

Enquiring then the way, go cm, nor flack, 

But mend thy pace, nor think of going back. 

Some their whole age in thefe enquiries wafte, 

And die like fiools before one ftep they 've paft ; 

'Tis ftrange to know the way, and not t' advance. 

That knowledge is fsn worfe than ignorance. 

The learned teach, but what they teach, not do ; 

And ftanding ftill themfelves, inake others go. 
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In vain on fiudy time away we throw. 

When we forbear to aft the things we know. 

The foldier that philofopher well blam'd^ 

Who long and loudly in the fchools declaim'd ; 

Tell (faid tiie foldier) venerable fir, 

Why all thefe words, this clamour, and this ftir ? 

Why do difputes in wrangling fpend the day > 

Whilft one fays only yea, and t'other nay. 

Oh, faid the doftor, we for wifdom toil'd. 

For which none toils too much : the foldier (mil'd s 

You *re grey and old, and to fome pious ufe 

This mafs of treafure you fhould now reduce : 

But you your ftore have hoarded in fome bank^ 

For which th* infernal fpirits fhall ynu thank. 

Let what, thou Icarneft be by pradtice (hown, 

*Tis faid that wifdpm's children make her known. 

What 's good doth open to th* enquirer ftand. 

And itfelf offers to th* accepting hand ; 

All things by order and true meafurcs donc„ 

Wifdom will end, as well as fhc begun. 

Let early care thy main concerns fccurc. 

Things of Icfs moment may delays endure : 

Men do not for their fenants firft prepare. 

And of their wives and children quit tlic care ; 

Yet when we *re fick, the do6lor 's fetcht in hafte. 

Leaving our great concernment to the laft. 

When we are well, our hearts are only iet 

(Which way we care not) to be rich, or great ; 

What fhall become of all that we ha\ c got 5 

Wc only know tluit us it follows not ; 

And 
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And what a trifle is a moment's breath. 

Laid in the fcaie with everlafting death f 

What *s time, when on eternity we think ? 

A thoufandages in that fea muft &ak; 

Time *s nothing but a word, a million 

Is full as far from infinite as one. 

To whom thou much doft owe, thou in^uch rauft pay^ 

Think on the debt againft th' accompting-day i 

Cod, who to thee reafbn and knowledge lent. 

Will alk how thefe two talents have been fpent. 

Let not low pleafures thy high reafbn blind. 

He 's mad, that feeks what no man e'er could find* 

Why Ihould we fondly pleafe our fenfe, whecein 

Beafts us exceed, nor feel the flings of fin ? 

What thoughts man's reafon better can become, . 

Than th* expedation of his welcome home ? 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe^ 

And that to (if the lelTer pleafe) muA ceafe. 

Death cancels nature's bonds, but for our deeds 

(That debt firft paid) a llrifk account fucceeds i 

If here not clear'd, no furetyfliip can bail 

Condemned debtors from th' eternal gaoL 

Chrid's blood 's our balfam; if that cure us here^ 

Him, when our judge, we ihall not find fevere ; 

His yoke is cafy when by us embrac'd, 

But loads and galls, if on our necks 'tis call. 

Be juft in all diy adtions $ and if join'd 

With thofe that are not, never change thy mind : 

If aught obfhii£k thy courfe, yet ftand not flill. 

Bat wind abouti till you have topp'4 the hill j 
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To the fame end mep feveial padis may treadf 

As many doors into one temple lead s 

And the fasne hand into a fift may clofc. 

Which inftantly a palm expanded iSiowv : 

Juftice and faith never foriake die v^iie. 

Yet may occafion put him in difguife i 

>2bc turning like the wind, but if the fiate 

Of things muft change, he is not obftinate ; 

Things pafty and future, with the prdfent weighs^ 

Nor credulous of what v^n rumour fajrs. 

Few things by wifdom are at firft belicv'd ; 

An eafy ear deceives, and is deceived : 

For many truths have often paft for lies. 

And lies as often put on truth's difguife : 

As flattery too oft like friendfliip (hows. 

So them who fpeak plain truth we think our foes. 

No quick reply to dubious qucflions make, 

Sufpence and caution ftill prevent miilake. 

When any great dcfign thou doft intend. 

Think on the means, the manner, and the end s 

AH great concernments muft delays endure ; 

Rafhnefs and hafte make all things uniecurc ; 

And if uncertain thy pretenlions be. 

Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty j 

But if to unjuft things thou doft pretend. 

Ere they begin let thy pretenlions end. 

Let thy difcourfe be fuch, that thou may'ft give 

Profit to others, or tern them receive : 

Infiru£l the ignorant ; to thoie that live 

Under thy caie, good rules and patterns give | 

Kor 
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Nor is 't the leaft of virtueai, to relieve 

Thofe whom a£9i£Uon8 or oppreifions grieve. 

Commend but Sparingly whom thou doft loive ; 

JBut leis condemn whom diou doft not approve ; 

Thy friend y like flattery , too much praife doth wrongs 

And too (harp cenfure (hews an evil tongue : 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 

To thee ; e'en before friendfhipy truth prefer. 

Than what thou mean'il to give, £ah promife lefs s 

Hold fafl thy power thy promife to increafe. 

Look forward what 's to come, and back what 's paft^ 

Thy lifie will be with praife and prudence grac'd z 

What lofs or gain may follow, thou may'ft gueft. 

Thou then wilt be fecure of the fuoceii ; 

Yet be not always on afiairs intent. 

But 1^ thy thoughts be eafy and unbent : 

When our minds eyes are difengag'd and h^^ 

They clearer, farther, and diilin^Uy fee j 

They quicken iloth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollify t 

And though our hands from labour are released,. 

Yet qur minds find (ev'n when we deep) no re^ 

Search not to find how other men offend, 

But by that glais thy own offences mend ; 

Still leek to learn, yet care not much from whom^ 

(So it be learning) or from whence it come. 

Of thy own actions, others judgments learn ; 

Often by (inall, great matters we difcem : 

Youth, what, man's age is like to bs, doth (how f 

We may our. ends by our l^^innings know. 
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Let none dire£t thee what to do or fay^ 
Till thee thy judgment of the matter fway ; 
Let not the plealing many thee delight. 
Firft jodge, if thoie whom thou doft pleafe, judge right 
Search not to find what lies too deeply hid, 
Kor to know things, whofe knowledge is forbid ; 
Kor climb on pyramids, which thy head turn round 
Standing, and whence no fafe defcent is found : 
In vain his nerves and faculties he ftrains 
To rife, whoie raifing unfecure remains : 
. They whom defert and favour forwards thruft. 
Are wife, when they their meafures can adjuft. 
When well at eafe, and ha|^y, live content. 
And then confiider why that life was lent ; 
When wealthy, Ihow thy wifdom not to be 
To wealth a fervant, but make wealth ierve thee. 
Though all alone, yet nothing think or do. 
Which nor a witnefs nor a judge might know. 
The higheft hill is the moft flippery place, 
And Fortune mocks us with a finiling face. 
And her unfteady hand hath often plac'd 
Men in high power, but feldom holds them faft| 
Againft her then her forces Prudence joins. 
And to the golden mean herfelf confines. 
More in prolperity is reafon toft. 
Than fhips in dorms, their helms and anchors loft: 
Before fair gales not all our fails we bear. 
But with fide winds into fafe harbours fteer ; 
More ihips in calms on a deceitful coail. 
Or unfeen xocksi than in high Itonns are loii. 
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"Who cafts out threats and frowns, no man deceives^ 
^ime for refiftance and defence -he gives ; 
But flattery ftill in fugar'd words betrays. 
And poifbn in high-tafted meats conveys ; 
So Fortune's Imiles unguarded man furprize, 
Bui when ihe frowns, he a^ms, and her defies. 



OF JUSTICE. 

"T'lS the firft fanftion nature gave to man^ 

•*• Each other to affift in what they can j 
Juft Or unjuft, this lavv for ever fbnds. 
All things are good by law wliich (he commands ; 
The ifirft ftep, man towards Chrift muft juftly live, ^ 
Who t' us himfelf, and all we have, did give j 
In vain doth man the name of juft cxpcft, * 
If his devotions he to God neglcft j " ' 
So muft we reverence God. as firft to know 
Juftice- ftrhn him, not from ourfelvcs doth flow ♦ 
God thofe accepts, who to mankind arc friends, ' 

Whofe juftice far as their own power extends ; 
In that they imitate the power divine. 
The fun alike' on good and bad doth fhinc 5 
And he that doth no good, although no ill. 
Docs nbt the office of the juft fulfill. 
Virtue doth man to virtuous aftions fteer, 
*Tis not tnough that he fhould vice' forbear ; 
We live not only for ourfelves to care, 
Whilft tliey that want it are deny'd their Ihare. 

H \NVife 
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Wife Plato faid, the world widi men was ftor'd. 

That fuccour each to other might afibrd; 

Nor arc thofe fuccours to one fort confin'd. 

But feveral parts to fevend men confign'd^ 

He that of his own fiores no part can give^ 

May with his counfel or his hands relieve. 

If fortune make thee powerful, give defence 

'Gainft fraud, and force, to naked innocence : 

And when our juftice doth her tributes pay. 

Method and order muft dire6l the way : 

Firft to our God we mud with reverence bovr ; 

The fecond honour to our prince we owe ; 

Next to wives, parents, children, fit refpeft,. 

And to our friends and kindred we dire6l : 

Then we mult thofe who groan beneath the weight 

Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate : 

^Mongft thofe whom honeft lives can recommend. 

Our juilice more compaflion fliould extend ; 

To fuch, who thee in fome diftrefs did aid. 

Thy debt of thanks with intereft (hould be paid : 

As Hefiod fmgs, fpread waters o*er thy field. 

And a mofl: juft and glad increafe 'rvvill yield. 

But yet take heed, left doing good to one, 

Mifchief and wrong be, to another done ; 

Such moderation with thy boimty join. 

That thou may'ft nothing give, that is not thine j 

That liberality 's but caft away. 

Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay ; 

And no accefs to wealth let rapine bring j 

Do nothing that 's unjuft; to be a king. 

Jufti 
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Juftice mull be from violence exempt. 
But fraud 's her only objcft of contempt. 
Fraud in the fox, force in the lion dwells ; 
But juftice both from human hearts expels ; 
But he *& the greateft monfter (without doubt) 
Who is a wolf within, a fheep widiont* 
Nor only ill injurious a£tions are, 
But evil words and (landers bear their fhare. 
Truth juftice loves, and truth injuftice fears. 
Truth above all things a juft man reveres : 
Though not by oaths we God to witnefs cali. 
He fees and hears, and ftill remembers all ; 
And yet our atteftations we may wreft. 
Sometimes to make the truth more manifeft ; 
If by a lye a man preferve his faith. 
He pardon, leave, and abfolution hath ; 
Or if I break my promife, which to thee 
Would bring no good, but prejudice to me. 
All things committed to thy truft conceal, 
Nor what 's forbid by any means reveal. 
Exprefs thyfelf in plain, not doubtful words. 
That ground for quarrels or difputes affords : 
Unlefs thou find occaiion, hold thy tongue ;' 
Thyfelf or others, carclefs talk may wrong. 
When thou art called into public power. 
And when n crowd of fuitors throng thy door. 
Be fure no great offenders 'fcape their dooms ; 
Small praife from lenity and remiffnefs comes : 
Crimes pardon'd, others to thofe crimes invite^ 
Whilft lookers-on fcvere examples fright ; 

H Z NT^Mt 
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When by a pardon'd murderar biood i 

The judge that pardon'd hath the ] 

Who accufc rigour, make a gxofg 

One criminal pardon'd, may an hundred make i 

When jui^ce on offenders is not done. 

Law, government, and commerce, are o'erthmwn t 

As befieg'd traitors with the foe conipire, 

T' unlock the gates, and let the town on fire. 

Yet left the puniihment th' ofieace exceed, 

JuiUcc wi^h weight and meafure muft pnx:eed i 

Yet when px>nouncing fontence, leem not glad. 

Such fpe£bacles, though they are juft, are fad ; 

Though what thou doft, thou ought'ft not to repent^ 

Yet human bowels cannot but relent : 

Rather than all mufl fuffer, fome muft die | 

Yet nature muft condole their mifery. 

And yet, if many equal guilt involve. 

Thou may'li; not thefe condemn, and thoie abiblve« 

Juflice^ when equal fcales fhe holds, is blind. 

Nor cruelty, nor mercy, change her mind ; 

When fome efcape for that which others die, 

Mercy to thoie, to thefe is cruelty. 

A fine and ilender net the ipider >veave8. 

Which little and light animals receives i 

And if fhe catch a conunon bee or fly. 

They with a piteous groan and munnur die i 

But if a wafp or hornet fhe entrap, 

They tear her cords like Sampfon, and efcape | 

So like a fly the poor offender dies ; 

But, like the waip^ thrnch cicapes and flies« 
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Do not, if one but lightly thee offend, 
The puniihment beyond the cnme extend ^ 
6r after warning the offence forget ; 
So God himielf our failings doth remit. 
Expeft not tnore from fervants than is juft, 
Re^vard them well, if they obferve their truft ; 
Nor them with cruelty or pride invade,' 
Since God and nature them our brothers made ; 
If his offence be great, let that fuffice ; 
If ligHt, forgive, for no man '$ always wife. 
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THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING* 



My early Miftrefs, now my antient Mufe, 
That ftrong Circaean liquor ceafe t' infufe^ 
Wherewith thou didft intoxicate my youth, 
Kow ftoop with dif-inchanted wings to truth } 
As the dove's flight did guide JEntas, now 
May thine conduft me to the golden bough ; 
Tell (like a tall old oak) how learning Ihoots 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 

WHEN God from earth form'd Adam in the taitf 
He his own image on the clay impreft ; 
As fubjef^s then the whole creation came. 
And from their natures Adam them did name ; 
Not from experience {for the world was new). 
He only from their caufe their natures knew. 
Had memory been loft with innocence. 
We had not known the fentence, nor th' oflfencc | 
*Twa8 his cluef puniihment to keep in ftore 
The fad remembrance what he was before ; 
And though th' offending part felt mortal pain, 
Th* immortal part its knowledge did retain. 
After the flood, arts to Chaldxa fell, 
The father of the faithful there did dwell. 
Who both their parent and inftru6kor was ; 
From thence did learning into iBgypt pals : 

Mdfti 
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Mofes in all. th* Egyptian arts was IkilPd, 
When heavenly power that chofen veffel filPd ; 
And we to his high infpiration owe. 
That what was done before the flood, we know. 
From iEgypt, arts their progrefs made to Greece, 
Wrapt in the feble of the golden fleece. 
Mufaeus flrfl, then Oq>heus, civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities ; 
To many gods they taught devotion, 
Which were the diflin6k faculties of one ; 
Th' eternal caufe, in their immortal lines, 
. Was taught, and poets were the firft divines : 
God Mofes firft, then David did infpire, 
To compofe anthems for his heavenly quire j 
To th' one the ftyle of friend he did impart, 
On th' other ftamp the likencfs of his heart : 
And Mofes, in the old original, 
Even God the,poet of the world doth call. 
Next thofe old Greeks, Pythagoras did rife. 
Then Socrates, whom th' oracle call'd wife ; 
The divine Plato moral virtue (hews, 
Then his difciple Ariftotle rofc. 
Who nature's fecrets to the world did teach. 
Yet that great foul our novelifts impeach ; 
Too much manuring fiU'd that field with weeds, 
While fefts, like locufts, did deftroy the feeds ; 
The tree of knowledge, blafted*by dilputes. 
Produces iaplefs leaves inftcad of fruits ; 
Proud Greece all nations elfe barbarians held, 
Boafting her.leariuag all the world exceU'dp 

H 4 - ^Vi'vc.^ 
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Flying from thence, to Italy it came, 
And to the realm of Naples gave the name, * 
Till both their nation and their arts did come 
A welcome trophy to triumphant Rome ; 
Then whercfoever her conquering eagles fled. 
Arts, learning, and civility were fprcad ; 
And as in this our microcofm, the heart 
Heat, fpirit, motion, gives to every part; 
So Rome's vi6lorious influence did diiperfe 
All her own virtues through the univerie. 
Here fome digreflion I muft make, t* accufc 
Thcc, my forgetful and ingrateful Mufc : 
Couklft thou from Greece to Latium take thy flight. 
And not to thy great anceftor do right ? 
1 can no more believe old Homer blind, 
Than thofe, who fay the fun hath never fhin'd ; 
The age wherein he liv'd was dark, but he 
Could not w:mt fight, who taught the world to fee r 
They who Minerva from Jove's head derive, 
Mi^ht make old Homer's fltull the Mnfcs' hive; 
And fiom his brain, that Helicon diflil, 
VVliofe racy liquor did his offspring fill. 
Nor old Anacrcon, Hcfiod, Theocrite, 
Muft we forget, nor Pindar's lofty flight. 
Old Homer's foul, at lalt from Greece retir'd. 
In Italy the Mantuan fwain infpir'd. 
When great Auguftus made \vars tempclb ceale. 
His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace ; 
He ftill in his triumphant charioc fhines, 
By Horace drawn, and Vupl't xnightj line». ,, 
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^Twas certainly myfterious that the * name 
Of prophets and <^ poets is the fiime} 
What the Tragedian f wrote, the late fucceia 
Declares was in^irationy and not guefs t 
As dark a truth that author did unfold. 
As oracles' or prophets e'er foretold : 
'* At laft the ocean (hall unlock X die bound 
*' Of thiags, and a new world by Tiphys found, 
** Then ages far remote ihall trndeifland 
" The ifle of Thulc is not die fartheft land." 
Sure God, by thefe difcorenes, did defign 
That his. clear light through all the world (hould fliine, ' 
But the obftru£tion from that difcord (prings 
The prince of darknefs made 'twixt Chriftian kings ; - 
That peaceful age with happinefs to crown. 
From heaven the prince of peace himlelf came down; 
Then the true fun of knowledge fiift appear'd. 
And the old dark myfterious clouds were clearM, 
The heavy caufe of th' old accuried flood 
Sunk in the facred deluge of his blood. 
His paifioo, man from his firft fall redeem'd ; 
Once more to paradiie reftor'd we feem'd ; 
Satan himfelf was bound, till th' irdn chain 
Our pride did break, and let him loofe again. 
Still the old fting remain'd, and man began 
To tempt the (erpent, as he tempted man ; 
Then hell fends forth her furies. Avarice, Pride^ 
Fraud, Difcord, Force, Hypocrify, their guide^ 

'^ Vatts. t S«M€a» . ilhtTiQfhtcy. 
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Though the foundation on a rock were laid. 

The church was undermin'd, and then betray'd i 

Though the apoftles dieie evenu foretold. 

Yet even the ihepherd did devour the fold : 

The fifher to convert the world began. 

The pride convincing of vain-glorious man ; 

But foon his followers grew a fovereign lord,- 

And Peter's keys exchang'd for Peter's fword. 

Which flill mainuins for his adopted iba 

Vaft patrimonies, though himfelf had none; 

Wrefling the text to the old giant's ienfe. 

That heaven y once more, muft fufier violence. 

Then fubtle do6lors, fcriptures made their prize, 

Cafuifls^ like cocks, ftruck out each other's eyes. 

Then dark diflinftions reafbn's light diiguia'd. 

And into atoms truth anatomix'd. 

Then Mahomet's crefcent, by our feuds encreaft, 

Blafted the leaiu'd nemainders of the eaft : 

That proje6^, when horn Greece to Rome it came. 

Made mother ignorance devotion's dame i 

Then, he whom Lucifer's own pride did (well. 

His faitliful emifTary, roTe from hell 

To poflefs Peter's chair, that Hildebrand, 

Whofe foot on mitres, then on crowns did fiand. 

And before that exalted idol, all 

(Whom we call Gods on earth) did proftrate falL 

Then darknefs Europe's face did over-ipread. 

From lazy cells, where fuperftition bred, 

Which, link'd with blind obedience, fo encrcafl. 

That the whole worid| fome. ages, they oppccft ; 

Til 
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Till through diofe clouds the fun of knowledge biak^ 

And Europe from her lethargy did wake; 

Then firft our moBarchs were acknowledg'd here^ 

That they their churches nurfing fathers were. 

When Lucifer no longer xouid advance 

His works on the falfe groiUMi of ignorance. 

New arts "he tries, and new defies he lays. 

Then his well ftudy'd mafter-piece he plays ; 

Loyola, Luther, Calvin he in^uxes. 

And kindles with infernal flames their fires, 

Sends their foEe-runner {confcious of th^ event) 

Printing, his moft pernicious infbrument ! 

Wild controverfy then, which long had flept. 

Into the prefs from nun'd cloyfiers leapt j 

No longer by implicit faith we err, 

Whilil every man's his own interpreter j 

No moK condu£bd now by Aaron's rod, 

Lay elders, firom dieir ends create their God, 

But (even wiie men the ancient world did know. 

We fcarce know ieven who think themielves not £»• 

When man leam'd undefil'd religion. 

We were commanded to be all as one $ 

Fiery difputes that union have calcined, 

Almoft as many minds as men we find. 

And when that flame finds combuftible earth, * 

IChtnct fatmts fires, and meteors take their birth. 

Legions of feds and inie£U come in throngs ; 

To name them all would tire « hundred tongues* 

So were the centaurs of Ixion's race^ 

Who a bright cloud for Juno did embxace | 
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And fuch Ac monfters of Chimsera's kind^ 
Lions before, and dragons were behind. 
Then from the clafhes between popes and kings. 
Debate, like fparks^m flints collifkmy (prings ; 
As Jove's loud thunder-bolts were forg'd by heat» 
The like oar Cyclops on their anvils beat ; 
All the rich mines of learning ran&ck'd arc. 
To fumilh ammunition for this x^'ar : 
Uncharitable zeal oar leafon whets, 
And double edges on our pafikms fets ; 
'Tis thdmoft certain fign, the world's accurf^. 
That the beft things corrupted, are the worft ; 
*Twas the t»rrupted light of knowledge, huri'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world ; 
That fun like this (from which our fight we have) 
Gaz*d on too long, refumes the light he gave ; 
And when thick mifls of doubts obfcure his beams. 
Our guide is error, and our vifions dreams ; 
'Twas no falfe heraldry, when madnefs drew 
Her pedigree from thofe who too much knew ; 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils. 
Like guns o*er-charg*d, breaks, mifTes, or recoils ; 
When fubtle wits have fpun their thread too fine, 
'Tis weak and fragile like Arachne's line : 
True piety, without ceflfation tofl 
By theories, the praftic part is lofl, 
And like a }^\\ bandy'd 'twixt pride and wit. 
Rather than yield, both fides the prize will quit 5 
Then whilft his foe each gladiator foils, 
Tlic atlieift looking on, enjoys the fpoils* 

Througl 
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Through feas of knowledge we our courfe advance, 
Difcovcring (HU new worlds of ignorance ; 
And thcie dilboveries make u» all confefs 
That fublunary fcience is but guefs. 
Makers of fa^ to man are only known. 
And what feems more is mere opinion ; 
The ftanders-by fee clearly this event. 
All parties fay they 're fure, yet all dilient ; 
With their new light our bold infpe^lors prefs 
Like Cham, to ihew their father's nakednefs. 
By whoie exan^e, after-ages may 
Difcover, we more naked are than they ; 
AH human wifdom, to divine, is fdly ; 
This truth, the wifeft man made melancholy ; 
Hope, or belief, or guefs, gives ibme relief. 
But to be fare we are deceived, brings grief ; 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not fOf 
Is pleas'd, and patient, till the truth he know. 
Our God, when heaven and earth he did create^ 
Form'd man, who ihould of both participate ; 
If our lives motions theirs muft imitate, 
Our knowledge, like our blood, muft circulate* 
WheQ, like a bridegroom from the ead, the fun 
Sets fordi, he thither, whence he came, doth run i 
Into earth's fpnngy veins the ocean finks, 
Tlioie rivers to r^leniih which he drinks } 
So leamiqg,. whkh from reafon's fountain fpringtj 
Back to the fource, fome (ecret channel brings. 
*Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge flow 
To fill their (urnkB, but not jto ovcctlv^w. 
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OF OLD AGE. 

CATC, SCIPIO, L-ffiLIUS- 

SCIPIO TO CATO. 

THOUGH all the afHons of your life are crawn'd 
WithwiiHom, nothing makes them more renown'd^ 
Than that thofe years, which others think extreme^ 
Nor to yourfelf, nor us uneafy feem ; 
Under which weight, mod like th' old giants, groan. 
When ^tna on their backs by Jove was thrown. 

Cato. Whatyou urge, Scipio, from right reaibn flows; 
All parts of age feem burthcnfome to thole 
Who virtue's and true wifdom's happincfs 
Cannot difcern ; but they who thofe poflTcfs, 
In what 's imposed by nature find no grief. 
Of which our age is (next our deadi) the chief. 
Which though all equally defire t* obtain. 
Yet when they have obtained it, they complain ; 
Such our inconftancies and follies are. 
We fay it fteals upon us unaware : 
Our want of reafoning thefe falfe meafures makes. 
Youth runs to age, as childhood youth o'erukei . 
How much more grievous would our lives appear. 
To reach th' eighth hundred, than the eightieth year? 
Of what, in that long fpace of time hath paft^ 
To fooliih age will no remembrance laft. 
My age's condu6l when you feem t' admire,. 
(Which that it may deferve, I much defixe) 

Til 
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*Ti8 ray firft rule, on nature, as my guide 
Appointed by the Gods, I have rely'd; 
And nature (which all a^s of life defigns) 
Not like ill poets, in the laft declines : 
But fome one part muft be the laft of all. 
Which, like ripe fruits, muft either rot, or fall. 
And this from nature muft be gently borne, 
Elie her (as giants did the Gods) we fcom. 

LiEL. But fir, 'tis Scipio's and my defire. 
Since to long life we gladly would afpire, 
^hat from your grave inftru£tions we might heart. 
How we, like you, may this great burthen bear. 

Cat. This I refolv'd befcxe, but now fhallda 
With great delight, fmce 'tis, requir'd by you. , > 

L^L. If to yourieif it will not tedious prove^ 
Nothing in us a greater joy can move. 
That as old travellers the young infbru£t^ 
Your long, our (hort experience may conduifl. 

Cat. 'Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 
•Bquals with equals often congregate. 
Two confuls (who in years my equals were) 
When fenators, lamenting I did hear. 
That age^fxom them had all their pleafures toni» 
And them their former fuppliants now fcom : 
They, what is not to be accus'd, accufe, 
Not others, but themfelvcs their age ahufe ; 
Elfe this mig^t me concern, and all my friends, 
Whofe ch^rful age, with honour, youth attends^, 
Joy*d that fixim pleafure's ilavery they are free> 
And all refpedb due to their age they fee^ 
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In its true coloun, this complaint appean 
The ill efie6l of manneny not of yean « 
For on their life no grierous burthen lies. 
Who are well-natur'd, temperate, and wife } 
But an inhuman and ill-temper'd mind, 
Kot any eafy part in life can find. 

LiEL. Hiis I believe; yet others may difprne. 
Their age (as yours) can never bear fuch fruit 
Of honour, wealth, and power, to make them fweet, 
Kot every one fuch happinefi can meet. 

Car. Some weight your argument, my Laeliut, han^ 
But not fo much as at firft fight appears. 
This anfwer by Themifiocles was made, 
(When a Seriphian thus did him upbraid. 
You thofe great honours to your coimtry owe^ 
Not to yourfelf )*-Had I at Seripho 
Been bom^ fiich honour I had never ieen. 
Nor you, if an Athenian you had been : 
So a^, cloath'd in indecent poverty. 
To the moft prudent cannot cafy be ; 
But to a fool, the greater his eftate. 
The more uncafy is his age's weight. 
Age's chief arts, and arms, arc to grow wife^ 
Virtue to know, and known to cxercife ; 
All juft returns to age then virtue makes. 
Nor her in her extremity fbrfakes ; 
The fweeteft cordial we receive at laft. 
Is conTcience of our virtuous a6iions paft. 
I (when >a youth) with reverence did look 
On Quintus Fabiua, who Tarcntum took ; 
'- Yrt 
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Yet in his age fuch chearfulnefs was feen, 

As if his years and mine had equal been ; 

His gravity was mixt \yith gentlenefs, 

Nor had his age made his good-humour kfs ; 

Then was he well in years (tlie fame that he 

Was conful, that of my nativity) 

(A ftripling then) in his fourth confulate 

On him at Capua I in arms did wait. 

I five years after at Tarentum wan 

The quaeftorlhip, and then our love began ; 

And four years after, when I praetor was. 

He pleaded, and the Cincian law did pafs. 

With ufeful diligence he us'd t' engage. 

Yet with the temperate arts of patient age 

He breaks fierce Hannibal's infulting heats ; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Enniul treats. 

He by delay reftorM the commonwealth. 

Nor preferred rumour before public health. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

'* When I refle£t on age, I find there are 

•* Four caufes, which its mifery declare. 

** I. Becaufe our body's ftrcngth it much impairs : 

** 2. Tiiat it takes oflF our minds from great affairs ; 

** 3. Next, that oUr fenfe of picafure it deprives : 

** 4. Laft, that approaching death attends our lives, 

** Of all thefe feveral caufes I '11 difcourfe, 

** And then of each, in order, weigh the force." 

I T\\^ 
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THE FIRST PART. 

THE old from fuch affairs is only freed. 
Which vigorous youth, and ftrength of body need; 
But to more high affairs our age is lent, 
Moft properly when heats of youth are (pent. 
Did Fabius, and your father Scipio 
<Whofe daughter my fon married), nothing do ? 
Fabricii, Coruncani, Curii; 
Whofe courage, counfel, and authority. 
The Roman commonwealtli rcftor'd, did boaft. 
Nor Appius, with whofe flrength his fight was loft. 
Who when the fenatc was to peace inclined 
With Pyrrhus, fhewM his reafon was not blind. 
Whither 's our courage and ourwifdom come? 
When Rome itfelf confpires the fate of Rome. 
The refl with ancient gravity and fkill 
He fpake (for his oration *s extant flill.) 
'Tis feventeen years fmce he had conful been 
The fecond time, and there were ten between ? 
Therefore their argument 's of little force. 
Who age from great employments would divorce. 
As in a fhip fome climb the fhrouds, t' unfold 
The fail, fome fweep the deck, fome pump the hold ; 
Whilft he that guides the helm, employs his Hull, 
And gives the law to them, by fitting flilL 
Great aftions lefs from courage, fh^ngth, and (peed. 
Than from wife counfels and commands proceed ; 

Thofc 
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Thofe arts age wants not, which to age belong, 
"Not heat, but cold experience makes us ftrong, 
A conful, tribune, general, I have been. 
All forts of war I have paft through, and feen ; 
And now grown old, I feem t' abandon it. 
Yet to the fenate I prefcribe what 's fit. 
I every day 'gainft Carthage war proclaim, 
(For Rome's deftruftion hath been long her aim) 
Nor fhall I ceafc till I her ruin fee, 
Which triumph may the Gods defign for thee 5 
That Scipio may revenge his grandfire's ghoft, 
Whofe life at Cannae with great honour loft 
Is on record, nor had he weary'd been 
With age, if he an hundred years had feen. 
He had not us*d excuriions^ fpears, or darts. 
But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 
Which, if our anceftors had not retained. 
The fenate 's name our council had not gain'd* 
The Spartans to their higheft Magiftrate 
The name of Elder did appropriate : 
Therefore his fame for ever ihall remain. 
How gallantly Tarentum he did gain. 
With vigilant conduft, when that fharp reply 
He gave to Salinator, I ftood by. 
Who to the caftle fled, the town being ^oft. 
Yet he to Maximus did vainly boaft, 
'Twas by my means Tarentum you obtain'd ; 
'Tis true, had you not loft, I had not gain'd. 
And as much honour on his gown did wait, 
As on his arms, in his fifth confulate. 
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When his colleague Canrilius ftept afide. 

The Tribune of the people would divide 

To them the Gallic and the Picene field, 

Againft the fenate's will, he will not yield ; 

When being angry, boldly he declares 

Thofc things were afted under happy ftars. 

From which the commonwealth found good aScSbf 

But otherwifc they came from bad afpefts. 

Many great things of Fabius I could tell. 

But his fon*s death did all the reft excel ; 

(His gallant fon, though young, had conful been) 

His funeral oration I have feen 

Often ; and when on that I turn my 63^68, 

I all the old philofophers defpife. 

Though he in all the people's eyes feem'd great. 

Yet greater he appeared in his retreat j 

When feafting with his private friends at home. 

Such counfel, fuch difcourfe, from him did come^ 

Such fcience in his art of augury, 

No Roman ever was more learn'd than he ; 

Knowledge of all things prefent and to come. 

Remembering all the wars of ancient Romg, 

Nor only there, but all the world's befidc : 

Dying in extreme age, I prophefy'd 

That which is come to pafs, and did difccrn 

From liis furvivors I could nothing learn. 

This long difcourfe \vas but to let you fee. 

That his long life could not uneai'y be. 

Few like the Fabii or tlie Scipio's are 

Takers of cities, conquerors in war. 

Yrt 
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Yet others to like happy age arrive, 
Who modeft, quiet, and with virtue live : 
Thus Plato writing his philofophy, 
With honour after ninety years did die. 
Th* Athenian ftory writ at ninety-four 
By Ifocratcs, Who yet liv'd five years more; 
His mafler Gorgias at the hundredth year 
And feventh, not his fludies did forbear : 
And, alk'd, why he no fooner left the ftage. 
Said, he faw nothing to accufe old age. 
None but the foolifh, who their lives abufe, 
Age, of their own miftakes a^d crimes, accufe. 
All commonwealths (as by records is feen) 
As by age preferv'd, by youth deftroy'd have been. 
When the tragedian Naevis did demand, 
Why did your commonwealth no longer (land } 
'Twas anfwer'd, that their ftnators were new, 
Foolifh and young, and fuch as nothing knew 5 
Nature to youth hot rafhnefs doth difpence. 
But with cM prudence age doth recompence ; 
But age, *tis faid, will memory decay, 
So (if it be not exercisM) it may,- 
Or, if by nature it be dull and flow : 
Themiftocles (when ag'd) the names did know 
Of all th* .Athenians ; and none grow fo old, 
Not to remember where they hid their gold. 
From age fuch art of memory we learn. 
To forget nothing, which is our concern 5 
Their intereft no prieft nor forcercr 
Forgets, nor lawyer, nor philoibphcr 5' ." 

I J ^^ 
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No undcrflanding memory can want. 

Where wifdom ftudious induftry doth plant. 

Nor does it only in the a£Uve live, 

But in the quiet and contemplative ; 

When Sophocles (who plays when aged wrote) 

Was by his fons before the judges brought, 

Becaufe he pay*d thfe Mufes fuch refpedt. 

His fortune, wife, and children to negle£b ; 

Almoft condemn^, he mov'd the judges thus. 

Hear, but inllead of me, my Oedipus : 

The judges hearing with applaufe, at th' end 

Freed him, and faid, no fool fuch lines had penn'd. 

What poets and what orators can I 

RecojUnt ? what princes in philofophy > 

Whofe conftant fludies with their age did ftrivc, 

Nor did they thofe, though thofe did them furvive. 

Old hufbandmen I at Sabinum know. 

Who for another year dig, plough, and fow. 

For never any man was yet fo old. 

But hop'd his life one winter more might hold, 

Ca?cilius vainly faid, each day we fpend 

Difcovers fomething, which muft needs ofifend ; 

But fometimes age may pleafant things behold. 

And noithing that ofiends : He fhould have told 

This not to age, but youth, who oftener fee 

What not alone ofiends, but hurts, than we : 

That I in him, which he in age, condemn'd. 

That us it renders odious and contemn'd. 

He knew not virtue, if he thought this truth ; 

For youth delights in age^ and age in youth. 

Whtf 
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What to the old can greater pleafure be, 
Than hopeful and ingenuous youth to fee ; 
When they with reverence follow where we lead^ 
And in ftrait paths by our dire6iions tread ! 
And ev'n my converfation here I fee, 
As well received by you, as yours by me. 
'Tis difingenuous to accuie our age 
Of idlenefs, who all our powers ■ engage 
In the fame fludies, the fame courle to hold ; 
Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. 
Solon the fage his progrefs never ceas'd, 
But ftill his learning with his days increased ; ■ 
And I with the fame greedinefs did.feek. 
As water when I thirfl, to fwallow Greek ; 
Which I did only learn, that I might know 
Thofe great examples, which I follow now : 
And I have heard that Socrates the wife, 
I^eam'd on the lute for his laft exercife. 
Though many of the ancients did the fame, 
To improve knowledge was my only aim. 

THE SECOND PART. 

*VrOW int' our fecond grievance I muft break, 
Xy u That lofs of ftrcngth makes underftanding weak." 
I grieve no more my youthful ftrength to want. 
Than, young, that of a bull or elephant ; 
Then with that force content which nature gave, 
>Jor am I now dilpleas*d with what I have. 

I 4 X4 V'KtW 
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When the young wreftlcrs at their fport grew Ti^amiy 

Old Milo wept, to fee his naked arm ; 

And cry'd, *t\vas dead : Trifler, thine heart, and head, 

And all that 's in them (not thy arm) are dead j 

This folly every looker-on derides^ 

To glory only in thy arms and fides. 

Our gallant anceftors let fall no tears. 

Their ftrcngth decreafing by increafing years ; 

But they advanced in wifdom every hour, 

And made the commonwealth advance in power. 

But orators may grieve, for in their fides, 

Rather than heads, their faculty abides ; 

Yet I have heard old voices loud and clear. 

And fHU my own fometimes the fcnatc hear. 

When th' old with fmooth and gentle voices plead. 

They by the ear their well-pleas*d audience lead : 

Which, if I had not ftrength enough to do, 

I could (my Laelius, and my Scipio) 

What 's to be done, or not be done, inftru6b. 

And to the maxims of good life condu6^. 

Cncius and Publius Scipio, and (that man 

Of men) your grandfire the great African, 

Were joyful, when the flower of noble blood 

Crowded their dwellings, and attending ftood. 

Like oracles their counfels to receive. 

How in their progrefs they fliould aft, and live. 

And they whole high examples youth obeys. 

Arc not defpifed, though their ftrength decays. 

And thofe decays (to fpeaft the naked truth. 

Though the defers of age) were crimes of youth. 

Intern* 
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Intemperate youth (by fad experience found) 

Ends in an age imperfe6l and unfound. 

Cyrus, though ag'd (if Xenophon fay true); 

Lucius Metellus (whom when young I knew) 

Who held (after his fccond confulate) 

Twenty-two years the high pontificate j 

Neither of thefe, in body or in mind, 

Before their death the leaft decay did find. 

I fpeak not of mjrfelf, though none deny 

To age, to praife their youth, the liberty : 

Such an unwafted ftrength I cannot boaft. 

Yet now my years are eighty-four almoft ; 

And though from what it was my ftrength is far, 

fioth in the firft and fecond Punick war. 

Nor at Thermopylae, under Glabrio, 

Nor when I conful into Sipain did go ; 

But yet I feel no wcaknefs, nor hath length 

Of winters quite enervated my ftrength ; 

And I, my gueft, my client, or my friend. 

Still in the courts of juftice can defend : 

Neither muft I that proverb's truth allow, 

** Who would be antient, muft be early (6.** 

I would be youthful ftill, and find no need 

To appear old, till I was fo indeed. 

And yet you fee my hours not idle are. 

Though with your ftrength I cannot mine compare; 

Yet this centurion's doth your's furmount. 

Not therefore him the better man I count. 

Milo, when entering the Olympic game, 

With a huge ox upini his Ihoulder came. 

Would 
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Would you the force of Milo's body find. 

Rather than of Pythagoras *s mind ? 

The force which nature gives vAth care retain. 

But, when decayed, 'tis folly to complain 5 

In age to wifli for youth is full as vain. 

As for a youth to turn a child again. 

Simple and certain nature's ways appear. 

As fhe fets forth the feafons of the year. 

So in all parts of life we find her truth, 

Weaknefs to childhood, raflinefs to our youth ; 

To elder years to be difcreet and grave. 

Then to old age maturity fhe gave. 

(Scipio) you know, how Mafliniffa bears 

His kingly port at more than ninety years 5 

When marching with his foot, he walks till night 5 

When with his horfe, he never will alight 5 

Though cold, or wet, his head is always bare 5 

So hot, fo dry, his aged members are. 

You fee ho^y exercife and temperance 

Ev*n to old years a youthful ftrength advance. 

Our law (becaufe from age our ftrength retires) 

No duty which belongs to ftrength requires. 

But age doth many men fo feeble make. 

That they no great defign can undertake j 

Yet, that to age not fmgly is apply*d. 

But to all man's infirmities befide. 

That Scipio, who adopted you did fall 

Into fuch pains, he had no health at all j 

Who clfc had equaled Africanus' parts. 

Exceeding him iu all the liberal arts : 

V/h) 
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Why fhould thofe errors then imputed be 

To age alone, from which our youth 's not free ? 

Every difeafe of age we may prevent, 

Like thofe of youth, by being diligent. 

When fick, fuch moderate exercife we ufe. 

And diet, as our vital heat renews ; 

And if our body thence refrelhment finds. 

Then muft we alfo exercife our minds. 

If with continual oil we ^ft fupply 

Our lamp, the light for want of it will die : 

Though^bodies may be tir'd with exercife, 

No wearinefs the mind could e'er furprize. 

Caecilius the comedian, when of age 

He reprcfents the follies on the ftage ; 

They *re credulous, forgetful, diflblutc. 

Neither thofe crimes to age he doth impute. 

But to old men to whom thofe crimes belong. 

Luft, petulance, raflinefs, are in youth more ftrong 

Than age, and yet young men thofe vices hate. 

Who virtuous are, difcreet, and temperate : 

And fo what we call dotage, feldom breeds 

In bodies, but where nature fows the feeds. 

There arc five daughters, and four gallant fons, 

In whom the blood of noble Appius runs. 

With a mod numerous family befide ; 

Whom he alone, though old and blind, did guide. 

Yet his clear-fighted mind was flill intent, 

And to his bufinefs like a bow flood bent : 

By children, fervants, neighbours, fo elleem'd. 

He not a maHer, but a monarch feem*d. 

All 
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All his relations his admirers were. 
His Tons paid reverence, and his fervants fear : 
The order and the ancient difcipline 
Of Romans did in all his actions fhlne. 
Authority kept»up old age fecures, 
Whofe dignity as long as life endures. 
Something of youth I in old age a^^rove. 
But more the marks of age in youth I love« 
Who this obferves, may in IB body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. 
The feven volumes of my own reports. 
Wherein are all the pleadings of our courts ; 
All noble monuments of Greece are come 
Unto my hands, with thofe of ancient Rome* 
The pontificial, and the civil law, 
I ftudy ftill, and thence orations draw. 
And to confirm my memory, at night. 
What I hear, fee, or do, by day, I ftill recite. 
Thefe exercifes for my thoughts I find, 
Thefe labours are the chariots of my nuad. 
To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent. 
And there, what I before digefted, vent. 
Which only from my ftrength of mind proceeds^ 
Not any outward force of body needs : 
Which, if I could not do, I ihould delight 
On what I would to ruminate at night. 
Who in fuch praftices their minds engage, 
Kor fear nor think of their approaching age j 
Which by degrees invifibly doth creep : 
Kor do we fccm to die, but fall afleep. 

THR 
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THE THIRD FART. 

NOW muft I draw my forces *gainft that hoft 
Of pleafures, which i' th* fea of age are loffe 
O thou moft high tranfcendent gift of age ! 
Youth from its folly thus to difengage. 
And now receive frbm m6 that moft divine 
Oration of that noble Tarentine, 
Which at Tarentum I long fince did heari 
When I attended the great Fabius there. 
Ye gods ! was it maii*s nature, or his fate. 
Betray 'd him with fweet pleafure*s poifon*d bait ? 
Which he, with all defigns of art or power. 
Doth with unbridled appetite devour : 
And as all poifons feek the nobleft part, 
Pleafure poflefles iidl the head and heart ; 
Intoxicating both, by tliem, flie finds. 
And burns the facred temples of our minds* 
Furies, which reafon's divine chains had bounds 
(That being broken) all the world confound. 
Luft, murder, treafon, avarice, and heU 
Itfclf broke loofe, in reafon's palace dwell : 
Truth, honour, juftice, temperance, are fled. 
All her attendants into darknefs led. 
But why all this difcourfe > when pleafure's rage 
Hath conquer'd reafon, we muft treat with age. 
Age undermines, and will in time fuiprize 
licr ftrongeft iforts, and cut off all fuppUes i 
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And, joined in league with ftrong neceflity, 
Pleafure muft flie, or elfe by famine die. 
Flaminius, whom a confulfhip had grac'd, 
(Then cenfbr) from the fenate I difplac*d ; 
When he in Gaul, a conful, made a feaft, 
A beauteous courtezan did him requeft 
To fee the cutting oflf a prifoner's head ; 
This crime I could not leave unpunifhed. 
Since by a private villainy he ftain'd . 
That public honour, which at Rome he gain'd. 
Then to our age (when not to pleafures bent) 
This feems an honour, not difparagement. 
We, not all pleafures like the Stoicks hate ; 
But love and leek thofe which are moderate. 
(Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thought. 
They us, with hooks and baits, like fiihes caught) 
When quaeftor, to the gods, in public halls 
I was the firft, who fet up feftivals. 
Not with high taftes our appetites did force. 
But fiU'd with converfation and difcourfe ; 
Which feafls Convivial Meetings we did name : 
Not like the ancient Greeks, who to their fliame, 
Call'd it a Compotation, not a feaft ; 
Declaring the worft part of it the beft. 
Thofe entertainments I did then frequent 
Sometimes with youthful heat and merriment r 
But now I thank my age, which gives me cafe 
From thofe exceffes ; yet myfelf I pleafe 
With chearful talk to entertain my guelts, 
(Difcovufes are to age continual feafts) 
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The love of meat and wine they recompenfe. 
And chear the mind, as much as thofe the fenfe. 
Vm not more pleas'd with gravity among 
The ag'd, than to be youthful with the young ; 
Nor 'gainft all pleafures proclaim open war, 
To which, in age, fome natural motions are. 
And ftill at my Sabinum I delight 
To treat my neighbours till the depth of night- 
But we the fenfe of giift and pleafure want, 
Which youth at full pofleffes, this I grant ; 
But age feeks not the things which youth requires. 
And no man needs that which he not defires. 
When Sophocles was aik*d, if he deny'd 
Himfelf the ufe of pleafures, he reply *d, 
I humbly thank th' immortal gods, who me 
From that fierce tyrant's infblence fet free. 
But they, whom preiling appetites conllrain. 
Grieve when they cannot their defires obtain. 
Young men the ufe of pleafure underftand, 
As of an obje£t new, and near at hand : 
Though this ftands more remote from age's fight. 
Yet they behold it not without delight : 
As ancient foldiers, from their duties eas'd. 
With fenfe of honour and rewards are pleas'd ; 
So from ambitious hopes and lufts releafl, 
Delighted with itfelf, our age doth reft. 
No part of liffe 's more happy, when with bread 
Of ancient knowledge, and new learning fed. 
All youthful pleafures by degrees mufl ceafe ; 
But thofe of age ev'n with our years increafe. 
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Wc love not loaded boards, and goblets crowu'd^ 

But free from furfeits our repofe is found. 

When old Fabricius to the Sanmites went, 

Ambaflador, from Rome ta Pyrrhus fGnt, 

He heard a grave philofopher maintain^ 

That all the adlions of our life were vain. 

Which with our fenfe of pleafure not conipir'd j 

Fabricius the philofopher defir'd, 

That he to Pyrrhus would that maxim teach. 

And to the Samnites the fame dofbine preach j 

Then of their conqueft he Ihould doubt no more. 

Whom their own pleafures overcame before. 

Now into ruftic matters I muft fall. 

Which pleafure feems to me the chief of all*. 

Age no impcdunent to thofe can give, 

Who wifely by the rules of nature live. 

Earth (though our mother) chearfully obeys 

All the commands her race upon her lays. 

For whatfocvcr from our hand fhe takes. 

Greater or lels, a vaft return fhe makes. 

Kor am I only pieas'd with that refource. 

But with her ^^ avs, her method, and her force,. 

The feed her bolbm (by the plough made tit) 

Receiveb, where kindly fhe embraces it. 

Which, with her genuine warmth diffus'd and fpread. 

Sends forth betimes a green and tender head. 

Then gives it motion, life, and nourilhment. 

Which fiom the root through nerves and veins arc fcrf 

Streight in a Kullow flicath upright it grows. 

And, form receiving, doth itfcif difclofc : 

Dra^-n 
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Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded fpikes 
Guard it from birds, as with a (land of pikes. 
When of the vine I (peak, I feem inlpir'd, 
And with delight, as with her juice, am fir*d ; 
At nature's god-like power I ftand amaz'd, 
Which fuch vaft bodies hath from atoms raised. 
The kernel of a grape, the fig's fmall grain. 
Can cloath a mountain, and o'erfhade a plain : 
But thou, dear vine, forbid*ft me to be long, 
Ahhough thy trunk be neither large nor ftrong, 
Nor can thy head (not helpt) itfelf fublime, 
Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climb ; 
Whatever thy many fingers can entwine, 
Proves thy fupport, and all its ftrength is thine. 
Though nature gave not legs, it gave thee hands, 
By which thy prop the proudcft cedar ftands : 
As thou haft hands, fo hath thy offspring wings. 
And to the higheft part of mortals fprings. 
But ieft thou (hould'fl confume thy wealth in vain, 
And ftarve thyfelf to feed a numerous train. 
Or like the bee (fweet as thy blood) defign'd 
To be deftroy*d to propagate his kind, 
Left thy redundant and fuperfluous juite 
Should fading leaves inftead of fruits produce. 
The pruner's hand, with letting blood, muft quench 
Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench : 
Then from the joints of thy prolific flem 
A fwelling knot is raifcd (calPd a gem). 
Whence, in fliort fpace, itfelf the clufter fhows, 
And from earth's moifbire mixt with fun-beams g^taws.. 
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r th' Tpring, like youth, it yields an acid tafle. 

But fummei: doth, li^e age> the founxefs wafte ; 

Then cloath'd with leay^s, from heat and cold fecuxt, 

Like virgins, fwect, and beauteous, when mature. 

On fruits, flowers, herbs, and plants, I long could dwell, 

At once to pleafe my eye, my tafte, my fmell j 

My walks of trees, all planted by my hand. 

Like children of my own begetting (land. 

To tell the fcveral natures of each earth. 

What fruits from each moll properly take birth r 

And with what acts to enrich every mold. 

The dry to moiften, and to warm the cold. 

But when we graft, or buds inoculate. 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate ; 

As Orpheus' mufic wildeft beads did tame. 

From the four crab the fwectefl apple came : 

The mother to the daughter goes to fchool. 

The fpccies changed, doth her laws o'er-rule ; 

Nature herfelf doth from herfclf depart, 

(Strange tranfmigration) by the power of art. 

How little things give law to great ! we fee 

The fmall bud captivates the greateft tree. 

Here even the power divine wc imitate. 

And fccm not to beget, but to create. 

Much w'l ! ^ Ijiis'd with fowls and bcalls, the tame 

For food and profit, and the wild for game. 

Excufc me when this pleafant firing I touch, 

(For age, of wliat delights it, fpeaks too much.) 

Who twice vi.9Lonous Pyrrhus conquered. 

The Sabines aiid the Samnitcs captive led, 

Gtc£ 
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Great Curius, his remaining days did Ipend, 

And in this happy life his triumphs end. 

My farm Hands near, and when I there retire. 

His and that age's temper I admire : 

The Samnites chiefs, as by his fire he fate. 

With a vaft fum of gold on him did wait j 

Return, faid he, your gold I nothing weigh. 

When thofe, who can command it, me obey : 

This my afleition proves, he may be old. 

And yet not fordid, who rcfufes gold., 

In fummer to fit ftill, or walk, I love. 

Near a cpol fountain, or a Ihady grove. 

What can in winter render more delight. 

Than the high fun at noon, and fire at night ? 

While our old friends and neighbours feaft and play, 

And with their harmlefs mirth turn night to day. 

Unpurchased plenty our full tables loads. 

And part of what they lent, return t* our gods. 

That honour and authority which dwells 

With age, all pleafures of our youth excels. 

Obferve, that I that age have only prais'd 

Whofe pillars were on youth's foundations rais'd, 

And that (for which I great applaufe received) 

As a true maxim hath been fince believ'd. ' 

That moft unhappy age great pity needs. 

Which to defend itfelf new matter pleads j 

Not from grey hairs authority doth flow. 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow. 

But our palV lifp, when virtuoufly fpent, 

Mufl to our age thofe happy fruits prefent. 

K 1 ^VqS& 
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Thofe things to ags moil honourable are. 

Which eafy, common, and but light appear. 

Salutes, confulting, compliment, refbrt, 

Crouding attendance to, and from the court r 

And not on Rome alone this honour waits. 

But on all civil and wcll-govern*d ftates. 

I^yfander pleading in his city's praiie, 

From thence his ftrongeft argument did raife. 

That Sparta did with hpnour age fupport. 

Paying them juft refpeft at ftage, and court. 

But at proud Athens youth did age out-face. 

Nor at die plays would rife, or give them place. 

When an Athenian ftranger of great age 

Arriv'd at Sparta, climbing up the ftage, 

To him the whole aflembly rofe, and ran 

To place and eafe this old and reverend man. 

Who thus his thanks returns, Th* Athenians know 

What's to be done j but what they know, not do. 

Here our great fenate's orders I may quote. 

The firft in age is ftill the firft in vote. 

Nor honour, nor high birth, nor great command 

In competition with great years may ftand. 

Why fhould our youth's fhort tranfient pleafures dare 

With age's lafting honours to compare ? 

On the world's ftage, when our applaufc grows high. 

For afting here life's tragic-comedy, 

The lookersron will fay ^e aft not well, 

Unlefs the laft the former fcenes excel : 

But age is froward, uneafy, fcnitinous. 

Hard to be pleas'd, and parfunonious ; 
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But all thofe errors from our manners rife. 

Not from our years ; yet fome morofities 

We muft expeft fince jealoufy belongs 

To age, of fcorn, and tender fenfe of wrongs : 

Yet thofe are moUify'd, or not difcernM, 

Where civil arts and manners have been learned : 

So tlic Twins humours, in our Terence, are 

Unlike, this harfh and rude, that fmooth and fair. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine. 

Some forts, when old, continue briik and fine ; 

So age's gravity may feem fevcre, 

But nothing harfh or bitter ought t' appear. 

Of age's avarice I cannot fee 

What colour, ground, or reafbn there fhould be : 

Is it not folly, when the way we ride 

Is fhort, for a long voyage to provide ? 

To avarice fome title youth may own, 

To reap in autumn what the fpring had fown ; 

And with the providence of bees, or ants, 

Prevent with fummer's plenty, winter's wants. 

But age fcarce fbws, till death flands by to rcap» 

And to a flranger's hand transfers the heap ; 

Afraid to be fo once, fhc 's always poor, . 

And to avoid a mifchief makes it fure. 

Such madnefs, as for fear of death to die. 

Is, to be poor for fear of poverty. 
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THE FOURTH PART. 

"VrOW againft (that which terrifies our age) 
•^^ The laft, and greateft grievance, we engage j 
To her, grim death appears in all her fhapes. 
The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 
Fond, foolifh man ! with fear of death furpriz'd. 
Which either fhould be wiih*d for, or defpis'd ; 
This, if our fouls with bodies death deftroy j 
That, if our fouls a fecond life enjoy. 
What elfe is to be fear'd ,- when we (liall gain 
Eternal life, or have no fenfe of pain ? 
The youngeft in the morning are not fure. 
That till the night their life they can fecure, 
• Their age ftands more expos*d to accidents 
Than ours, nor common care their fate prevents : 
Death's force (witlv terror) againft nature ftrives, 
Nor one of many to ripe age arrives. 
From this ill fate the world's diforders rife. 
For if all men were old they would be wife ; 
Years and experience our forefathers taught. 
Them under laws, arid into cities brought : 
Why only fhould the fear of death belong 
To age, which is as common to the young ? 
Your hopeful brothers, and my fon, to you 
(Scipio) and me, this maxim makes too true : 
But vigorous youth may his gay thoughts ere£b 
To many years, wliich age muft not expc6^ ; 

But 
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But when he fees his airy hopes deceiv'dj 

With grief he fays, Who this would have believed ? 

We happier are than they, who but defir*d 

To polTefs that, which we longfince ac^^uirM. 

What if our age to Neftor's could extend ? 

'Tis vain to think that lafting, which muft end j 

And when 'tis paft, not any part remains 

Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. 

Days, months, and years, like running Ivaters flow, . 

Nor what is paft, nor what 's to come, Wfe know : 

Our date, how fhort foe'er, muft us content ; 

When a good aftor doth his part prefent, 

In every a6l: he our attention draws. 

That at the laft he may find juft applaufe ; 

So (though but fhort) yet we muft learn the art 

Of virtue, on this ftage to a6t our part; 

True wifdom muft our a6tions fo dire6t. 

Not only the laft plaudit to expe£l : 

Yet grieve no more, though long that part (hould laft. 

Than huft)andmen, becaufe the fpring is paft. 

The fpring, like youth, frefli bloifoms doth produce. 

But autumn makes thtm ripe, and fit for ufe : 

So age a mature mellownefs doth fet 

On the green promifes of youthful heat. 

All things which nature did ordain are good. 

And fo muft be rfeceiv*d and underftood. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth's bofom drops, 

While force our yOuth, like fruits untimely, crops j 

The fparkling ftame of our warm blood expires. 

As when huge ftreams are pour'd on raging fires ; 

K4 ^^"^ 
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But age unforc'd falls by her own confenty 

As coals to afhes, when the fpirit 's ipent; 

Therefore to death I with fuch joy refbrt. 

As feamen i^m a tempeft to their port. 

Yet to tiiat port ourfelves we muft not force^ 

Before our pilot, nature, fteers our^courfe. 

Let us the caufes of our fear condemn. 

Then death at his approach we (hall contemn. 

Though to our heat of youth our age (eems coid» 

Yet, when refolv'd, it is more brave and bold. 

Thus Solon to Pififtratus reply'd^ 

Demanded, on what fuccour he rely'd. 

When with fo few he boldly did engage j 

He faid, he took his courage from his age. 

Then death feems welcome, and our nature kind. 

When leaving us a perfeft fenfe and mind. 

She (like a workman in his fcience fkill'd) 

Pulls down with eafe, what her own hand did build. 

That art which knew to join all parts in one. 

Makes the leaft violent reparation. 

Yet though our ligaments betimes grow weak. 

We muft not force them till themfelves they break. 

Pythagoras bids us in our ftation ftand. 

Till God, our general, fhall us difband. 

Wife Solon dying, wiftiM his friends might grieve. 

That in their memories he ftill might live. 

Yet wifer Ennius gave command to all 

His friends, not to bewail his funeral ; 

Your tears for fuch a death in vain you fpend. 

Which ftrait in immortality ihall end. 

In 
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In death if there be any fenie of pain. 

But a fhoit fpace, to age it will remain. 

On which, without my fears, my wiihes wait. 

But timorous youth on this ihould meditate : 

Who for light pleafure this advice rcjefts, , 

Finds little, when his thoughts he recolle6b. 

Our death (though not its certain date) we know | 

I^or whether it may be this night, or no : 

How then can they contented live, who fear 

A danger certain ? and none knows how near. 

They err, who for the fear of death diipute. 

Our gallant a£kions this miflake confute. 

Thee, Brutus, Rome's firft martyr I muft name. 

The Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of flame : 

Attilius facrific'd himfelf, to fave 

That faith, which to his barbarous foes he gave ; ^ 

With the two Scipio's did thy uncle fall. 

Rather than fly from conquering Hannibal. 

The great Marcellus (who reflored Rome) 

His greatefl foes with honour did intomb. 

Their lives how many of our legions threw 

Into the breach } whence no return' they knew : 

Muft then the wife, the old, the learned, fear 

What not the rude, the young, th' unlearn'd forbear ^ 

Satiety from all things elie doth come. 

Then life muft to itfelf grow wearifome. 

Thole trifles wherein children take delight 

Grow naufeous to the young man's appetite; 

And from thofe gaieties our youth requires 

To cxerciie their minds, our age retires* 
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And when the latt delights of age &ali die. 

Life in itfeif will find fatiety. 

Now you, my friends, my fcnfe of death fhall hear. 

Which I can well defcribe, for he flands near. 

Your father Laelius, and your's Scipio, 

My friends, and men of honour, I did know ; 

As certainly is we riiuft die, they live 

That life which juftly may that name receive : 

Till from thefc prifons of our flefh releas'd. 

Our fouls- with heavy burdens lie opprefs*d j 

Which part of man from heaven falling down. 

Earth, in her low abyfs, doth hide and drown, 

A place fo dark ^o the ccelcftial light, 

And pure eternal fire*s quite oppofite. 

The Gods through human bodies did diiperfe 

An heavenly foul, to guide this univerfe ; 

That man, when he of heavenly bodies faw 

The order, might from thence a pattern draw : 

Nor this to nte did my own di6lates Ihow, 

But to the old philofophers I owe. 

I heard Pythagoras, and thofe who came 

With him, and from our country took their name j 

Who never doubted but the beams divine, 

Dferiv'd hom. Gods, in mortal breafts did fhinc. 

Nor from my knowledge did the ancients hide 

What Socrates declared, the hour he dy*d ; 

He th' immortality of fouls proclaim 'd, 

(Whom th' oracle of men the wdfeft nam'd) 

Why Ihould we doubt of that, whereof our fcnfe 

Finds demonibration from experience i 

Oyr 
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Our minds are here, and there, below, above j 
Nothing that *s mortal can fo fwiftly ni6vc. 
Our thoughts to future things their flight dire£l:^ 
And in an infl^it all that *s pail colle6l:4 
Rea(bn, remembrance, wit, inventive arty 
No nature, but immortal, can inipart. 
Man's foul in a perpetual motion flows, 
And to no outward caufe that motion owes ; 
And therefore that, no end can overtake, 
Becaufe our minds cannot themfelves forfake. 
And fince the matter of our foul is pure, 
And fimple, which no mixture can endure 
Of parts, which not among themfelves agree 5 
Therefore it never can divided be. 
And nature (hews (without philofophy) 
What cannot be divided, cannot die. 
We ev'n in early-infancy difcem. 
Knowledge is bom with babes before they learn j 
Er-e they can fpeak, they find fo many ways 
To ferve their turn, and fee more arts than days : 
Before their thoughts they plainly can exprefs. 
The words and things they know are numbcriefs^ 
Which nature only, and no art could find. 
But what flie taught before, ihe call'd to mind, 
Thefe te his fons (as Xenophon records) 
Of the great Cyrus were the dying words ; 
** Fear not when I depart (nor therefore mourn) 
** I fhall be no where, or to nothing turn : 
** That foul, which gdve me life, was feen by none^ • 
** Yet by the a6iions it deflgn*d, was known j 
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** And though its flight no mortal eye fhall fee, 

** Yet know, /or ever it the fame fhall be. 

** That foul, which can immortal glory give, 

** To her own virtues muft for ever live. 

** Can you believe, that man's all-knowing mind 

" Can to a mortal body be conBn'd ? 

** Tliough a foul foolifli prifon her immure 

'' On earth, (he (when efcap'd) is wife, and pnre, 

** Man's body, when diflblv'd, is but the fame 

*' With beafts, and muft return from whence it came; 

** But whence into our bodies reafon flows, 

** None fees it, when it comes, or where it goes. 

'' Nothing refembles death fo much as fleep, 

** Yet then our minds themfelves from dumber keep. 

** When from their flcfhly bondage they are free, 

** Then what divine and future things they fee I 

'* Which makes it moft apparent whence "tliey are, 

** And what they (hall hereafter be, declare.** 

This noble fpeech the dying Cyrus made. 

Me, Scipio, (hall no argument perfuade. 

Thy grandfire, and his brother, to whom Fame 

Gave, from two conquered parts o* th' world, their nimc. 

Nor thy great grandfire, nor thy father Paul, 

Who fell at Cannae againft Hannibal ; 

Nor I (for 'tis permitted to the ag'd 

To boaft their a£lions) had fo oft engag*d 

In battles, and in pleadings, had we thought. 

That only Fame our virtuous a6\ions bought j 

*Twere better in foft pleafure and repo(e 

Inglorioudy our peaceful eyes to cloie i 

Some 
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Some high aifuruLce hath pofleft my mind. 
After my death an happier life to find. 
Unlefs our fouls from the immortals came. 
What end have we to feek immortal fame ? 
All virtuous fpirits fome fuch hope; attends. 
Therefore the wife his days with pleafure ends. 
The fooliih and ihort-iighted die with fear. 
That they go no where, or they know not where. 
The wife and virtuous foul, with clearer eyes. 
Before (he parts, fome happy port defcries. 
My friends, your fathers I fliall furely fee ; 
Nor only thofe I lov*d, or who lov*d me ; 
But fuch as before ours did end their days j 
Of whom we hear, and read, and write their praiie. 
This I believe : for were I on my way, 
None (hould pcrfuade me to return, or ftay : 
Should fome god tell me, that I fhould be bom. 
And cry again, his offer I would fcom ; 
AfhamM, when I have ended well my race. 
To be led back to my firft ftarting-place. 
And fincc with life we are more griev'd than joy'd. 
We (hould be cither fatisfyM or cloy'd : 
Yet will I not my length of days deplore. 
As many wife and leam'd have done before ; 
Nor can I think fuch life in vain is lent. 
Which for our country and our friends is (pent. 
Hence from an inn, not from my home I pafs. 
Since nature meant us here no dwelling-place. 
Happy when I, from this turmoil (et free. 
That peaceful and divine aifembly (ee : 
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Not only thpie I namM I there ihall greet. 
But my own gaUant, viitnous Cato meet. 
Nor did I ^eep, when I to aihes tum'd 
His belov'd body, who fhould mine have bum'd. 
I in my thoughts beheld his foul afcend. 
Where his fixt h<^>es our interview attend : ** 
Then ceafe to wonder that I feel no grief 
From.^ge, which is of my delights the chief. 
My hopes, if this affurance hath deceiv'd, 
(That I maA*» foul immortal have believ'd) 
And if I err, no power fhall difpoflefs 
My thoughts of that expe^icd happinefs. 
Though fome minute j^ilofophers pretend, 
Tha( with our days our pains and plcafui*es end. 
If it be fo, I hold the fafer TkIc, 
For none of them my error {\\<{\\ derive. 
And if hereafter no rewards appear, 
Yet virtue hath itfelf rewarded heic, 
If thofe, whp this opinion have defpis'd, 
And their whole life to plcafurc iacrific'd, 
Shoi^y feel their error, tlicy, when undeceiv'd. 
Too late will wiih, that me they had believ'd. 
If fouls no iq^mortality obtain, 
'Tis fit our bodies ihould be out of p^n. 
The fame uneafinefs which every thing 
Gives to our nature, life mufl alio bring. 
Good ads, if long, fcem tedious ; fo is age, 
Afting too long upon this caith her l^agc. 
Thus much for ^e, to which when you arrive. 
That joy to you, which it gives me, 'twill give. 

co; 
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TO THE HON. EDWARD HOWARD, 

O M 

THE BRITISH PRINCES. 

f 

WHAT mighty gale hatli rais'd a flight fo ftrop* > 
So high above all vulgar eyes ? fo long ? 
One fingle rapture fcarce itfelf confines 
Within the limits of four thoufand lines, a 
And yet I hope to fee this noble heat 5 

Continue, till it makes the piece compleat. 
That to the latter age it may defcend, 
And to the end of time its beams extend. 
When poefy joins profit with delight. 
Her images (hould be moft exquifite, j% 

Sinofi roan to that perfe6lion cannot rife. 
Of always virtuous, fortunate, and wife; 
Therefore the patterns man ihould Imitate 
Above the life our mafters ihould greater 

«erem, if we confult with Greece and Rome, 1 5 

reece (as in war) by Rome was overcome 5 
Though mighty raptures we in Homer find. 
Yet, lij^e himfelf, his characters were blind ;, 
Virgil's fi^blimed eyes not only gaz'd, 
Jkit his fublimed thoughts to Heaven were rais'd. i« 
who reads the honours which he paid the gods^ 
Would think he had beheld tht\Tb\tft.>\w($it%\ 
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Audi that his hero might accoraplifliM be^ 

Tmm divide bl#odl he drawp* hit padigv8«» 

From that great judge your judgment takes iU liw, 13 

And by the bed original does draw 

Bonduca's honour, with thofe heroes Tinw. 

Had in oblivion wrapt, his fancy crime; 

To them and to your nation you are juft, 

.In raiiing up their glories frohkr the duft ; jp 

And to Old England you that right have done^ 

To (hew, no ibry nobler than Irer owa« 

ELEGY ON THE DEATB 
o F 

HENRY LORD HASTIRG& 

1650. 

READER^ preferve thy peace 5 thofe bufy eyc«. 
Will weep at their- own fad difcoveriesj 
When every line they add improves thy lofs. 
Till, having viewM the whole, they fum a croik{ 
Such as derides thy paflions' beft relief, j 

And fcorns the fuccours of thy eafy gi'ief. 
Yet, left thy ignorance betray thy name 
Of man and pious, read and mourn : the- (hamo 
Of an exemption, from juft fenfe, doth (hew 
Irrational, beyond cxcefs of woe, '|| 

Since reafon, then, can privilege a tear» 
hhiikood, unccnfurMy pay that tribute hercj 
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tT{>on this «dblci«ni« ■ Har>. kertiremaiba' 

Duft far more pj?eciott» thmitt I aid fai *^v«n»» 

Witliin tbdft. ckd ettbnusesy rmiOi?^: Ue» tj^ 

That which coHiflet1»lhe a;g^« f^oramDiegi 

Who weak 'lOhfiidianotiHrHl tp^j^eiEffji 

For what deftrof9 ««« hofe,. fltoimfii' cnur ibuw 

What fin ^liiei^ftte^, in thw 4nid ^^ 

Of ^roflfn9^ hftlh^ guiM'ib ftfvcns -aiwiidaK ail 

Th» kte groat vhftiiB^^tiiat TOUFalhiit klitw^ 

l!Ce angry gods, miglift &««% c»ei»*d'tiflf niir 

Oblation, and* Inr^ (parM <n)ie k^ Kgin 

Of yiitue^ to infonn <mr Itepa aiHght| 

By wlwfe «xtMfp4e gd«d^ ea«idetnii«d«9«* «^ 

Might hstverrm' «n to ldnd«p detlny.. 

Bat, a» tlielettiler e^ Chr hvrd f^iMt 

A facrifice, to quench tbis iQi|giUig'tliiBft^ 

Of inflamM nengtanoe iRit pasft oknesi} fii ma* 

But this whito-tofwIyouifglMig w<fcWtKttfney ^. 

By his untimely fate, that impious fmoke. 

That Aillied earth, and did Heaven's pity choak* 

Let it fuffiee for us, that we have loft 

In him, more than the widow^'d world caft^boaft. 

In any lump of her remaining clay* 3^. 

Sair as the grey-eyM mora he was $ the day. 

Youthful^ and climbing upwards ftill, impairts 

No hafte like that of his increafing parts $ . 

lake the meridian beam^ his virtue's light 

Was fees> as full of comfort, and as bright* 40^ 
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Had his noon been at fixM as clear— 4>ut he^ ' 

That onlf wanted immortality 

Jh make him perfeft, now Aibmits to nighty 

In the black bofom of whofe fable fpite» 

He leaves a cloud of fieih behind^ and fliet» ^| 

RefinM, all ray and glory» to the flues. 

Great faint 1 (hine theit in an eternal iphere, 
ibid tell thofe powers to whom thou now draw^ft neart 
That by our trembling fenfe, in Hastings dead> 
Their anger and our ugly faults are read { 50 

The ihort lines of whoie life did to our eyes 
Their love and majefty epitomize. 
Sell them, wkofe ftem decrees impoie our lawsj 
The feafted grave may clofe her hollow jawi j 
Though fin fearch nature, to pravide her here 5c 

A fecond entertainment half fo dear, 
She^ll never meet a plenty like this hearfe^ 
9ill Time prefent her with the Univerfe. 
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TO THE REVEREND 

DR. W I L K I N S, . 

A&DEK OP WADHAM COLLEGE IN OXFORP^ 

SIR, 

EEING you Are pkafed to think fit that thefe 

pftpers ihould come into the public, which were at 
k defigned to live only in a delk, or fome privkte 
:nd's hands ; I humbly take the boldnefs to commit 
m to the fecurity which your name and proteftion 
1 give them with the moft knowing part of the world, 
ere are two things efpecially in which they Hand in 
d of your defence : one is, thkt they fall fo infinitely 
3w the full and lofty genius of that excellent poet, 
> inade this way.of writing free of our nation : the 
er, that they are fo little proportioned and equal to 
renown of that prince, on whom they were written, 
:h great actions and lives deferving rather to be the 
lefts of the nobleft pens and divine fancies, than 
fuch fmall beginners and weak eflayers in poetry 
myfelf. Againft thefe dangerous prejudices, there 
ains no other (hield, than the univerfal efteem 

authority which your judgment and approbation 
ies with it. The right you have to them. Sir, 
lot only on the account of the relation you had 
this great perfon, nor of the general favour 
ch all arts receive from youj but more particu- 
L z VatVj 
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larly by reafon of that obligation and zeal with whici 
I am bound to dedicate myfelf to your fervice : fo 
having been a long time the objeft of your can 
and indulgence towards the advantage of my'ftudic! 
and fortune, having been moulded as it were by you. 
6wn hands, and formed under your goverrfmcnt, no 
to entitle you to any thing which my meannefs pro- 
duces, would not only be injuflice, but facnlege : fc 
that if (here be any thing here tolerably (aid, wfaict 
deierves pardon, it is yours. Sir, as well as hC) 
who is. 

Your moft devoted, 

»nd obliged fer\'ant, 

THO. SPRAT. 
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BY BISHOP SPRAT. 



TO THE 
KAPPY MEMORY OF THE LATE 

)RD PROTECTOR, 

I. 

I S true, great oame, thou art fecure 
From the forgetfulncfs and rage 
:ath, . or envy, or devouring age ; 
t canft the force and teeth of time endure : 
£aipe, like men, the elder it doth grow, 
ill of itfelf turn whiter too, 
ithout what needlefs art can do ; 
live beyond thy breath, beyond thy hcarfc, 
igh it were never heard or fung in verle. 
ithout our help, thy memory is fafe ; 
ley only want an epitaph, 
lat d» remain alone 
ive in an infcription, 
imber'd only on the bcafs, or marblc-ftone,. 

L 3 ^'^v'^ 
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'Tis all in vain what we can do : 

All our rofca and perfumes 

Will but officious folly (how, 
' And pious nothings to fuch mighty tombs. 

All our incenfe, gums and balm. 

Are but unneceflary duties here : 

The poets may their fpices fpare. 
Their coftly numbers, and their tuneful fleet : ' 
That need not be embalm'd, which of itielf is fWcce: 

We know to praife thee is a dangerous pioof 

Of our obedience and our love : 

JFor \vhen the fun and fire meet, . 

The one 's extinguifli'd quite ; 
And yet the other never is more bright. 

So they that write of thee, and join 

Their feeble names with thine ; 
Their weaker fparks with thy illufhious light. 

Will lofe themfelves in that ambitious thoudit; 

And yet no fame to thee from hence be brought. 

We know, blefsM fpirit, thy mighty name 

Wants no addition of another's beam ; 

It *s for our pens too high, and full of theme : 
The Mufes are made great by thee, not thou by tfaeDf 

Thy fame's eternal lamp will live, 

And in thy facred urn furvive, 
Without the food of oil, which we can give. 
*Tis true j but yet our duty calls our iongs ; 

Duty commands our tongues : 

Thougji 
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Tliough thou want not our praifes, we 
Are not excused for what we owe to thee ; 

For fo men from religion are not freed. 
But from the altars clouds muft rife. 
Though heaven itfelf doth nothing need. 

And though the gods don't want an earthly facrifice. 

III. 

Great life of wgnders, whofe each year 

Full of new miracles did appear ! 

Whofe every monrfi might be 

Alone a chronicle, or hiftory ! 

Others ^reat anions are 

But thinly fcatter'd here and there 5 

At heft, but all one fingle ftar ; 

But thine the milky-way, 
All one continued light, of undiftingui(h*d day ; 
They throng'd fo clofe, that nought elle could be iecn, 

Scarce any common Iky did come between : 

What fhall I fay, or where begin ? 
Thou may'ft in double Ihapes be Ihown, 
Or in thy arms, or in thy gown ; 
Like Jove, fometimes with warlike thunder, and 
Sometimes with peaceful fceptre in his hand j 

Or in the field, or on the throne. 
In what thy head, or what thy arm hath done. 

All that thou didil was fo refin'd. 

So full of fubftance, and fo ftrongly joined. 

So pure, fo weighty gold, 

L 4 't:^^^ 
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That the kaft grain of it. 

If fullr ipread and beat. 
Would many Icarcs and mightF irolmnes hold. 

IV. 
Before thv name was poblifli'd, and whilft yet 

Thon only to thyfelf wert grear, 

Whilft yet die happy bud 

Was not quite ieen or underftood. 
It then fure figns of future greatnefs ihew'd : 

Then diy domeftic worth 

Did tell die world what it would be. 

When it ihould fit occaiion fee, 
When a full fpring fhould call it forth : 
As bodies in the dark and night 
Have the fame colours, the fame red and white. 

As in the open day and light; 

The fun doth only Ihew 
That they are bright, not make them fb. 
So whilft but private walls did know 
What we to fuch a mighty mind ihould owe. 

Then the fame virtues did appear, 
Though in a lefs and more contrafted fphcre. 
As full, though not as large as fince they wcrr : 

And, like great rivers' fountains, though 

At firft fo deep thou didft not go : 
Though then thine was not fo enlarged a flood ; 
Yet when 'twas litde, 'twas as clear, as good. 

V. 
'Tis true thou was not born unto a crown, 

Thy fceptrc's not thy father's,, but thy own : 

Thy 
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Thy purple was not made at once in haAe, 
But after many other colours paft, 
It took the deepeft princely dye at laft. 
Thou didft begin with Icflfer cares. 
And private thoughts took up thy private yean :-• 
Thofe hands which were ordain'd by fates 
To change the world and alter ftatts, 
Praftis'd at firft d*at vaft dcfiga 
On meaner things with equal mien. 
That foul which fhould fo many fceptres (way. 

To whom fo many kingdoms fhould obey, 
Learn'd firil to rule in a domeftic way : 
So government itfelf began 

From family, and fingle man, 
Was by the fmall relation firft 

Of huiband and of father nurs'd. 
And from thole lefs beginnings paft, 
To fpread itfelf o'er all the world at laft. 

VI. 
But when thy country (then almoft enthrallM) 
Thy virtue and thy courage call'd j 
When England did thy arms intreat. 
And 't had been fin in thee not to be great : 

When every ftream,. and every floods 
Was a true vein of eartfi,. and run with blood : 
When unus'd arms, and unknown war, 
FilPd every place, and every earj 
When the great ftorms and difinal night 

Did all the land afl&ight ; 
'Twas time for thee to bring forth all our light. 
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Thou left^ft thy more delightful peace. 

Thy private life and better eafe ; 
Then down thy fteel and armour took^ 
Wifliing that it ftill hung upon the hook : 
When deadi had got a large coromiffion out. 
Throwing the arrows and her ding about ; 
Then thou (as once the healing ferpent rofe> 

Waft lifted up, not for thyfelf but U8» 

VII. 

Thy country wounded was, and fick, before 

Thy wars and arms did her reftore : 

Thou knew*ft where the difeaie did lie. 

And like the cure of fympathy, 

The ftrong and certain remedy 

Unto the weapon didft apply ; 
Thou didft not draw the fword, and fo 

Away the fcabbard throw, 

As if thy country (hou'd 

Be the inheritance of Mars and blood : 
But that, when the great work was fpun. 

War in itfelf (hould be undone : 
That peace might land again upon the Ihorc, * 

Richer and better than before : 

The huft)andmen no fteel fliall know. 

None biit the ufeful iron of the plow 5 

That bays might creep on every fpear : 

And though our iky was overfpread 

With a deftru6Hve red, 
•Twas but till thou our fun didft in full fight appear. 

VIU 
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VIII. 
When Ajax dy'd, the purple blood. 

That f^m his gaping wound had flovVd, 
Tum'd into letter, every leaf 
Had on it wrote his epitaph : 

So from that crimfon flood , 

Which thou by fate of times wert led 
Unwillingly to ihed. 

Letters and learning rofe, and arts renewed ; 
Thou fought'ft, not out of envy, hope, or hate,. 

But to refine the church and ftate ; 

And like the Romans, whate'er thou 

In the field of Mars didft mow. 
Was, that a holy iiland hence might grow*. 
Thy wars, as rivers raifed by a fhower. 
Which welcome clouds do pour> 
Though they at firft may feem 
To carry all away with an enraged ftream ; 

Yet did not happen that they might de(hroy> 

Or the better parts annoy : 

But all the filth and mud to fcour. 

And leave behind another ilime. 
To give a birth to a more happy power. 

IX- 
In fields unconquer'd, and fo well 

Thou didft in battles and in arms excel ; 

That fleely arms themfelves might be 

Worn out in war as foon as thee ; 
Succefs fo cloie upon thy troops did wait^ 
As if thou fiift bidfl conq^er'd fate & . 
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As if uncertain victory 

Had been firft overcome by thee ; 
As if her wings were dipt, and could not fl«e, 

Whilft thou didft only fenre. 
Before thou hadft what fkft thou did^ deScrvc, 

Others by thee did great things do, 
Triumph'dft thyieif> and mad'ft them tritimph too; 

Though they above thee did appear. 
As yet in a more large and higher fpheve : 
Thou, the great Sun, gav'ft light to every ftar : 

Thyfelf an army wert alone, 

And mighty troops contained in one. 
Thy only fword did guard the land, 
Like that whiph, flaming in the angePs hand» 

From men God's garden did defend ; 

But yet thy fword did more than his. 
Not only guarded, but did make this land a paradiie. 



Thou fought'ft not to be high or great. 

Nor for a fceptre or a crown, 

Or ermin, purple, or the throne ; 
But as the veftal heat. 
Thy fire was kindled from above alone : 

Religion putting on thy fliield 

Brought thoe vi6boriou6 to the field. 
Thy arms, like thofe which ancient heroes wore. 

Were given by the God thou didft adore : 

And all the ^ords thy armies had. 

Were on an heavenly anvil. made ; 

Not 
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Notintcreft, or any weak defire 

Of rule or empire, did ^y mind in^ire : ~ 

Thy valour like the holy fire. 
Which did before the Peifian armies go, 

Liv'd in the camp^ and yet was (acred coo : 
Thy mighty fword anticipates. 

What was deferv'd by hea^wn and thofe bleft leats^ 

And makes the chwrch tsriumphant liere below. 

XI. 

Though fortunis did hang on thy fword. 
And did obey thy mighty word i 
Though fortune, for thy fide and thcc. 
Forgot her lov*d inconfiancy j 

Amidfl thy arms and trophies thou 

Were valiant and gentle too j 

Wound'ft thyfelf, when thou didft kill thy foe. 
Like fteel, when it much work has pafl. 
That which was rough does fhine at Istft, 
Thy arms by being oftener us'd did finoother grow. 

Nor did thy battles make thee proud or iiigh. 
Thy conqueft rais'd the date, pot thee : 
Thou overcam'd thyfelf in every vi£h>ry« 
As when the fun in a dir&^er line 
Upon a poliih'd golden ihield doth fliine. 

The ihield sefleds unto the fun again (ds light : 

So when the heavens finil'd on thee in fight j 
When thy propitious God had lent 
Succefs and victory to thy tent j 

To heaven again the vidory was fent. 
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xn. 

England, till thou didft comey 

Confin'd her valour home ; 
Then our own rocks did ftand 
Bounds to our fame as well as land. 
And were to us as well 
A> to our enemies unpaflable : 
We were afham'd at what we read. 
And blufh'd at what our fathers did, 
Becaufe we came fo far behind the dead. 
The Britilh lion hung his main, and droop'd. 
To flavery and burden ftoopM, 
With a degenerate fleep and fear 
Lay in his den, and languilh'd there i 

At whofe leaft voice before, 
A trembling echo ran through every fliorc. 

And fhook the world at every roar : 
Thou his fubdued courage didft reftore. 
Sharpen his claws, and from his eyes 
Mad'ft the fame dreadful lightning rife ; 
Mad'ft him again affright the neighbouring floods. 
His mighty thunder founds through all the woods : 
Thou haft our military fame redeem'd. 
Which was loft, or clouded feem'd : 
Nay, more, heaven did by thee beftow 
On us, at once an iron age, and happy too^ 

XIII. 
Till thou command'ft, that azure cliain of waves» 
Which nature round about us fent. 

Made us to every pirate ftaves. 
Was rather burden than an ornament j 

Thofe 
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Thofc fields of fea, that wafh*d our ihores, 
Were plow 'd and reap'd by other hands than ours : 
To us, the liquid mafs. 
Which doth aboat us run. 
As it is to the fun, 
Only a bed to deep on was : 
And not as now a powerful throne. 
To (hake and (way the world thereon. 
Our princes in their hand a globe did fhew. 
But not a perfeft one, 
Composed of earth and water too. 
But thy commands the floods obey'd. 
Thou all the wildemefs of water fway'd : 
Thou didft not only wed the fea, 
Not make her equal, but a Have to thee. 
Neptune himfelf did bear thy yoke, 
Stoop'd, and trembled at thy ftroke : 
He that ruled all the main. 
Acknowledged thee his fbvereign : 
And now the conquered fea doth pay 
More tribute to thy Thames than that unto the fea* 

XIV. 
*Till now our valour -did ourielves more hurt ; 
Our wounds to other nations were a iport 1 
And as the darth, our land produc'd 
Iron and (leel, which fhould to tear ourfelves be us'd i 
Our fbength within itfelf did break, 
Like thundering cannons crack, 
And kill'd thqfe that were near, 
WMe th' enemies fecur^d and untouched were. 
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But now our tcumpets thou haitmade to fbuocf 

Againfl their eoemiea walls in foreiga ffovtnd' 
And yet no echo back to us returning fouiuL 

England is now die happy peaceful ifie^ 
And all the world the while 

Is exercifing arms and wars 

With foreign or inteftine jars. 
The torch extinguilh'd here, we lent to othen ciL 

We give to all, yet know ourielves no fear; 

We reach the flame of ruin and of death. 

Where'er we pleafe our fwords t' uniheath, 
Whilft we in calm and temperate regions bieathe : 

Like to the fun, whofe heat is hurl'd 
Through every corner of the world ; 
Whofe flame through all the air doth go. 
And yet the fun himielf the while no fire does know. 

XV. 

Befidcs, the glories of thy peace 

Are not in number nor in value Icfs. 

Thy hand did cure, and clofe the fears 

Of our bloody civil wars ; . 
Not only lanc'd but hcaPd the wound. 

Made us again as healthy and as ibund r 

When now the (hip was well nigh loft. 
After the ftorm upon the coaft. 

By its mariners endangered molt ; 

When they their ropes and helms had left. 

When the planks afunder cleft, ' 

Aim 
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And floods came roaring in with mighty found, 
Thou a fafe land and harbour for us found. 
And favedft jjiofe that would themfelvcs have drown'd 5 
A work which none but heaven and thou could do, 
Thou mad'ft us happy whether we would or no : 
Thy judgment, mercy, temperance fo great, 
As if thofe virtues only in thy mind had feat : 
Thy piety not only in the field, but peace. 
When heaven feem'd to be wanted lead ; 
Thy temples not like Janus only were 

Open in time of war, - 
When thou hadft greater caufe to fear : 
Religion and the awe of heaven' poiTeft 
All places and all times alike thy breall. 

XVI. 

l>Jor didft thou only for thy age provide. 

But for the years to come belide ; * 

Our after-times and late pofterity 

Shall pay unto thy fame as much as we j 
They too are made by thee. 
When fate tiid call thee too a higher throne. 
And when thy mortal work was done. 
When heaven did fay it, and thou muft be gone, 

Thou him to bear thy burden chofe, ; 

Who might (if any could) make us forget thy lofs 5 
Nor hadft thou ham defign'd, 

Had he Eot been • ' 

Not only to thy blood, but virtue kin, 
Not only heir unto tliy throne, but mind : 

M "'^^ 
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'Tis he fliall perfeft all thy cares, 
And with a finer thread weave out thy loom : 
. 60 one did bring the chofen people hojai 

Their flavery and fears. 
Led them through their pathlefs road ; 
Guided himfelf by God, 
H 'as brought them to the borders ; but a fecond bond 
Bid fettle and fecuiie ttiem in the promised laful. 



To a Perfoii of Honour (IV^f, Edward Howard) 
upon his Incomparable, Incomprehenfible Poem, 
intituled The Britis H Princes* 

XT OUR book our old knight-errants fame revives, 
-*■ Writ in a ftyle agreeing with their lives. 
All rumours ftiength their prowefs did out -go. 
All rumours Ikill your verfes far out-do : 
To praile the Wellh the world muft now combine. 
Since to their leeks you do your laurel join : 
Such lofty (brains your country's ftory fit, 
Whofe mountain nothing equals but your wit. 

Bonduca, were fhe fuch as here we fee 
(In Britifh paint), none coulS more dreadful be : 
With naked armies flie encountered Rome, 
Whofe ftrength with nake^l nature you o'ercoroc. 
Nor let fraall critics blame this mighty queen. 
That in king Arthur's time ihe here is feen : 

Yott 
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You that can make immortal by your fong, 
May well one life four hundred years prolcmg. 
Thus Virgil bravely dar'd for Dido's love, 
The fettled courfe of time and years to move^ 
Though him you imhate in this alone. 
In all things elfe you borrow help from none : 
No antique tale of Greece or Rome you«take. 
Their fables and examples you forfake. 
With true heroic glory you difplay 
A fubjeft new, writ in the neweft way. 

Go forth, great author, for the world's delight ; 
T^ch it, what none e'er taught you, how to write 5 
They talk ftrange things that ancient poets did j 
How trees and ftones they into buildings lead : 
For poems to raife cities, now, 'tis hard. 
But yours, at leaft, will build half Paul's churchyard. 



On his MISTRESS DROWN'D. 

SWEET ftream, that doft with equal pace 
Both thyfelf fly and thy (elf chace. 
Forbear awhile to flow. 
And Men to my woe. 

Then go and tell the Tea that all its brine 

Is frefli, compar'd to mine : 
Inform it that the gentler dame. 
Who was the life of all my flame, 

M * "V^^^ 
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I' th' glory of her bud 

Has pafsM the fatal flood. 
Death by this only fboke triumphs above 

The greateft power of love : 

Alas, alas ! I muft give o*er. 
My fighs will let me add no more. 

Go on^ fweet ibeam, and henceforth reft 
No more than does my troubled breaft ; 
And if my fad complaints have made thee ftay 
Thcfe tears, thefe tears, ihall mend thy way. 



THB 



C i6S ] 

THE PLAGUE OF ATHENS, 

Which happened in the fecond Year of the 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR: 

Firil defcribed in.Greekby Thucydides ; 
Then In Latin by Lucretius. 



To my worthy and learned Friend, 

Dr. W A L T E R POPE,. 

Late Pro6i:or of the Univerilty of Oxford. 

SIR, 

T KNOW not what pleafure you could take in 
•*• beftowing your commands fb unprofitably, unleik 
it be that for which nature fometimes cherifhes and 
allows monfters, the love of variety. This only de- 
light you will receive by turning over this rude 
and unpoiifhed copy, and comparing it with my ex- 
cellent patterns, the Greek and Latin. By this you 
will fee how much a noble fubjeft is changed and 
disfigured by an ill hand, and what reafon Alexander 
had to forbid his pidure to be drawn but by fome cetc— 
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brated pencil. In Greek, Thucydides fo well and (b 
iivtiily exprefles it, tliat I know not which is more a' 
poem, his defcription or that of Lucretius. Though it 
mud be faid, that the hiftorian had a vaft advantage 
over the poet ; he, having been prefent oix the place, 
and aflaulted by the difeafe himfelf, had the horror 
familiar to his eyes, and all the fhapes of the mifery 
ilill remaining on his mind, which muft needs make a 
great impreffion on his pen and fancy ; whereas the 
poet was forced to follow his footfteps, and only work 
on that matter he allowed him. This I fpeak, be- 
caufe it may in fome meafurc too excufe my own 
defefts : for being fo far removed from the place 
whereon the difeafe a£bd his tragedy, and time having 
denied us many of the circumfbnces, cuftoms of the 
country, and other fmall things which would be of 
great ufe to any one who did intend to be pcrfef^ on 
the fubjeft ; befides only writing by an idea of that 
which I never yet faw, nor care to feel (being not of 
the humour of the painter in Sir Philip Sidney, who 
thruft himfelf into the midft of a fight, that he might 
the better delineate it). Having, I fay, all thefe dif- 
advantages, and many more for which I muft only 
blame myfelf, it cannot be expef^ed that I fhould 
come near equaling him, in whom none of the con- 
trary advantages were wanting. Thus then, (ir, by 
emboldening me to this ra(h attempt, you have given 
opportunity to the Greek and Latin to triumph over 
our mother-tongue. Yet I would not have the honour 
of the countries or languages engaged in the compan- 

fon. 
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fbn, but that the inequality ihould reach no farther 
than the authors. But I have much reafon to fear the 
juft indignation of that excellent perfon (the prefent 
ornament and honour of our nation) whofe way of wri- 
ting I imitate : for he may think himfelf as much 
injured ^y mjr following him, as were the heavens by 
•that bold man's counterfeiting the facred apd unimita- 
ble noife of thunder, by the found of brafs and horPes 
hoofs. I fhall only fay for myfelf, that I took 
Cicero's advice, who bids us, in imitation, proppie 
the nobleft pattern to our thoughts; for fq we 
may be fure to be raifed above the common level, 
though we come infinitely fhort of what we aim at. 
Yet .1 hope that renowned poet will have none^of 
my crimes any way ,refle61 on himfelf j for it was 
not any fault in the excellent mufician, that the 
weak bird, endeavouring by (braining its throat to 
follow his notes, deftroyed itfelf in the attempt. 
Well, Sir, by this, that I have chofen rather to 
expofe myfelf than to be difobedient, you may guefs 
with what zeal and haza^-d I ibive to approve myfelf^ 
Sir, 

Your moft humble and 

aSe£iionate fervant, 

THO. SPRAT. 



M 4 '^ "^^^ 
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T H u c y D I D E s. Lib. n. 

• As it is excellently tranflated by Mr. ITo B 9 £ 8. 

TN the very beginning of fummer, the Peloponnefiauiy 
■■• and their confederates, with two-thirds of thfir 
forces, as before, invaded Attica, under the cODdti6t of 
Archidamus, the fori of Zeuxidamas, king of Lacedz- 
mon : and after they had encamped themfelves, wafld 
the country about them. 

They had not been many days in Attica, when the 
pkgue firft began amongft the Athenians, feid alfo to 
have feized formerly on divers other parts, as about 
Lemnos, &nd elfewiierej but fo great a plague, and 
mortality of men, was never remembered to have hap- 
pened in any place before. For at firft neither wert 
the phyficians able to cure it, through ignorance oi 
what it was, but died faftcft themfelves, as being the 
men that moft approached the (ick, nor any other art 
of man availed whatfoever. All lupplications to the 
gods, and enquiries of oracles, and whatibever other 
means they ulcd of that kind, proved all unprofitable, 
infomuch as, lubdued with the greatnefs of the evil, 
they gave them all over. It began (by report) firft in 
that part of Ethiopia that licth upon -^gvpt, and 
thence fell down rnto -Sgypt and Africk, and into the 
greateft part of the territories of the king. It invaded 
Athens on a fudden, and touched firft upon thofe that 
dwelt in Pyra^us, inibmuch as they reported that the Pc- 

loponncfians 
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loponnefians hkd caft poifon into their wells ; for fprinjgi 
tihcre were not any in diat place. But afterwards it 
came up into the hi^ city, and then they died a great 
deal fafter. Now let every man, phyfician or other, 
concerning the ground of this ficknefs, whence it 
fprung, and what caufes he thinks able to- produce lb 
great an. alteratk>n, fyeak according to his own know^ 
ledge ; for my own part, I will deliver but the mann«» 
•f it, and lay- open only fuch things as one may take his 
mark by to difcover the lame if it come again, having* 
been both fick of it myfelf, and feen others fick of the* 
iame. Tliis year, by confeilion of all men, was of all- 
other, for other diieafes, moft free and healthful. If any 
man were (ick before, his-difeaf^ turned' to this j if not, 
yet fuddenly, without any apparent caufe preceding, and 
being in pei*fe^ health, they were taken firft with an ex- 
treme ache in theTriieadsyredncfs and inflammation-in the - 
eyes ; and then inwardly their throats and tongues grew 
prefently bloody, and' their breath noifbme and unfa- 
voury. Upon this followed a fneezing and hoarfenefs, 
and not long after, the pain, together with a mighty 
cough, came down into die breafl. And when once 
it was fettled in the flomach, it caufed vomit, and with 
great torment came up all manner of bilious purgatioir 
that phyficians ever named. Moft of th6m had alio 
the hickyexe, which brought- with it- a ftrong convul- 
fion, and in fome ceafed quickly^ but in others was- 
long before it gave over. Their bodies outwardly to 
the touch were neither very hot nor pale, but reddifh, 
livid, and beflowered with little pimples and whelks^ 
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Vut fb burned inwardly, as not to endure any tk 
lighteft deaths or linen garment to be upon them, noc 
any thing but mere nakednefs, but rather moft wil- 
lingly to have caft themfelves into die cold water. And 
many of them that were not looked to, pofleffed with 
infatiatc diirft, ran unto the v^clls 5 and to drink mudi 
or little was indlfierent, being ilill from eafe and power 
to deep as far as ever. 

As long as the difeaie was at the height, their bodies 
wailed not, but reiiftcd the torment beyond all expeda- 
tion, infomuch as die moft of them either died of their 
inward burning in nine or fcven days, whilft they had 
yet fhrength j or if they efcaped that, then, the difeafe 
falling down in their bellies, and caufing there great 
exulccrations and immoderate loofenefs, they died manf 
of them afterwards through weaknefs : for the difeafe 
(which, firft took the head) began above, and came 
down, and paffed through the whole body : and he 
that overcame the worft of it was yet marked with the 
lofs of his extreme parts ; for, breaking out bodi at 
their privy members, and at their fingers and toes, many 
witli the lofs of thefe efcaped. There were alfo fome 
that loft their eyes, and many that prefently upon their 
recovery were taken with fuch an oblivion of all things 
whatfoever, as they neither knew themfelves nor their 
acquaintance. For this was a kind of iicknefs which 
far furmountcd all txprefllon of words, and both ex- 
ceeded human nature in the cruelty wherewith it handled 
each one, and appeared alfo otherwife to be none of 
thofadiieafes that arc bred among us, and that cfpeciallv 

bv 
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by this : for all, bodi birds and beads, that nfe txr 
feed on human fleih, though many men lay abroadf 
unburied, either came not at them, or tafting periihed. 
An argument whereof, as touching the birds, was the 
manifetl defe^ of fuch fowl, which were^ not then feen, 
either about the carcafes, or any where elfe j but by 
the dogs, becaufe they are famrliar with men, dii«' 
cifeft was feen much clearer. So that this difcafe (tor 
pafs over many ftrange particulars of the accidents that 
fome had differently from others) was in general fuch 
as I have fhewn ; and for other ufual fickneffes at that 
time, no man was troubled with any. Now they died, 
fome for want of attendance, and fome again with all 
the care and phyiic that could be ufed. Nor was' 
there any, to fay, certain medicine, that applied muft 
have helped them j for if it did good to one, it did 
harm to another j nor any difference of body for ftrength 
or weaknefs that was able to refift it ;• but carried ail 
away, what phyfic foever was adminiftred. But the! 
greateft mifery of all was, the defection of mind, in 
fuch as found rfiemfelves beginning to be fick (for they 
grew prefently defjperate, and gave themfelves over' 
without making any refiftance) j as alfo their dying 
thus like fheep, infefted by mutual vifitation : for if 
men forbore to vilit them for fear, then they died for- 
lorn, whereby many families became empty, for want 
of fuch as fhouid take care of them. If they forbore' 
not, then they died themfelves, and principally the 
honeftcft men : for out of fhamc they would not ipare 
themfelves, but went in unto their friwids, clpecialljr 
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after it ^as come to that pafs, that even theii do* 
mefticsy weaned >Kith the lamentatioais of them titt 
died, and overcome with the greatncfs of the cak- 
mity, w-ere no longer moved therewith. But thoie 
that ift^ere reco\-eredy had much companion both on then 
that died, and on them that lay fick, as having both 
known the miliery themfelx-cs, and now no more fnbjed 
to the like danger ; for this diicaie nc\*cr took a man 
the iecocd time fo as to be mortal.. And theie men 
were both by others counted hi^py; and they alio them- 
felves, through excels of prefcnt ioy» conceived a kind 
of light hope never to die of any other fkknefs here- 
after. Belidcs the prcitnt affli6Uon» the recq>tion of 
the country people and of their fubilaDce into the 
city, opprctfed bt^h them, and much more the people 
themlclves th«u To came in : for,, having no houfes, 
but dwelling at tiiat time ot t:;c year in Iti fling booths, J 
the mort.^lity was now \\ ithout all foim ;. and dvinc i 
men lay tumbling one u;or. another in the Ihct^s, and 
men halt dead ahout every conduit thix>ugh dciiic ot 
water. The temples alio where thcv dwelt in tents 
were all full of rlie dead that died within them ; for, 
oppiefled wiil\ the violence oi tlic calamity, and not 
ki\owing w hat to do, men grew carekfs, both of holv 
and profane ihlncs alike. And the laws which they 
formerly ufed touching funerals wuc all now broken 
every one burning \\ hc;c he could find room. A nd many 
for want of tilings neceUary, artcr lb nianv deaths 
before, wei-e forced to become impudent in the funerals 
ai their friends. For when one had uvadc a funenl 

pik 
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•pile, another getting before him would throw on his 
dead, and give it fire. And when one was in burning, 
anotherwould come, and, having call thereon him whom 
he carried, go his way again. And the great licen- 
tioufnefs, which alfo in other kinds was ufed in the city 
began at firft from this difeafe. For t^t which a mam 
before would difTemble, and not acknowledge to be 
done for voluptuoufnefs, he durft nowdo freely, (being 
before his .eyes fuch quick revolution, of the rich dying 
and men worth nothing inheriting their eftates ; info- 
much as they juftified a fpeedy fruition of their goods, 
even for their pleafure, as men that thought they held 
their lives but by the day. As for pains, no man was 
forward in any a6tion of honour, to take any, becauie 
they thought it uncertain whether they ihould die or 
-not before they atchieved k. But what any man knew 
to be delightful, and to be profitable to pleafure, that 
was made both proEtable and honourable. Neither the 
fear of the gods, nor laws of men, awed any man. 
Not the former, becaufe they concluded it was alike to 
worihip or not worfhip, from feeing that alike they all 
periflied : nor the latter, becaufe no man expe£Ud that 
his life would lafl till he received punifhment of his 
crimes by judgment. But they thought there was now 
over their heads fome far greater judgment decreed 
a^ainfl them.; before^^ch fell, they thought to enjof 
/ome little part of their lives. 



'^^^ 
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T H" E 

PLAGUE OT ATHENS. 

TTNHAPPY man ! by nature made to fway, 
*^ And yet is every creature's prey, 
Dcftroy'd by thofe that fhould his power obey. 
Of the whole world we call mankind the lords. 
Flattering ourfelves with mighty words ; 
Of all things we the monarchs are. 
And fo vx rule, and fo we domineer j 
All creatures elfc about us ftand 
Like fpme praetorian band. 
To guard, to help, and to defend ; 
Yet they fometimes prove enemies. 
Sometimes againft us rife ; 
Our very guards rebel, and tyrannize. 
•Thoufand difeafes fent by fate 
(Unhappy fervants !) on us wait ; 
A thoufend treacheries within 
Are laid, weak life to win ; 
Huge troops of maladies without 
(A grim, a meagre, and a dreadful rout ?) 

Some formal fieges make, 
And with fure flownefe do our bodies take > 
Some with quick violence ftorra the town. 
And throw all in a moment down : 
Some one peculiar fort alTail, 
Some by general attempts prevail. 

SroaO 
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Small herbs, alas^ can only us relieve. 
And fmall is the afiiftance they can give : 
How can the £ading ofifspring of the field 

Sure health and fuccour yield > 
What ftrong and certain remedy, 
What firm and lafting life can ours be. 
When that which makes us live dp^ every winter die f 

II. 
Nor is this all : we do not only breed 
Within ourfelves the fatal feed 
Of change, and of decreaie in every part. 
Head, belly, ftbmach, and root of life, the hearty 
Not only have our autumn, when we muft 
Of our own nature turn to duft. 
When leaves and fruit muft fall ; 
But are expos'd to mighty tempers too, 
Which do at once what they would ilowly do. 
Which throw down fruit and tree of life withal* 
From ruin we in vain 
Our bodies by repair maintain. 

Bodies composed of fhiflT 
Mouldering and frail enough ; 
Yet from without as well we fear 
A dangerous and deftru£tive wa^. 
From heaven, from earth, horn Tea, from fur^ 
We like the Roman empire ihall decay. 
And our own force would melt away 

By the inteiline jar 
Of elements, which on each oth^r prey, 
The Caefars and the Fompeys which within we bear ; 
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Yet are (like that) in danger too 
Of foreign annies, and external foe. 
Sometimes &e Gothifh and the barbarous rage 
Of plague or peftilence attends man's age. 
Which neither force nor arts aflVvagc^ 
Which canmJt be avoided or withftood. 
But drowns, and over-runs with unexpe£led flood. 
III. 
On Ethiopia, and the fouthem fands. 
The unfrequented coafts, and parched lands, 
Whither the fun too kind a heat doth fend, 
(The fun, which the worft neighbour is, and the beft 
friend) 
Hither a mortal influence came, 
A fatal and unhappy flame. 
Kindled by heaven's angry beam. 
With dreadful frowns, the heavens fcatter*d here 
Cruel infectious heats into the air : 
Now all the ftores of poifon fent. 

Threatening at once a general doom, 
LavilVd out all their hate, and m«ant 
In future ages to be innocent, 
Not to diflurb the world for many years to come. 

Hold, heavens! holdj whyfhould your lacredfirt, 
Which doth to all things life infpire. 
By whofe kind beams you bring 
Forth yearly every thing. 
Which doth th' original feed 
Of all things in the womb of earth that breed. 
With vital heat and quickening feed ; 

Why 
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Why fliould you now that heat employ. 
The earth, the air, the fields, the cities to ftiinoy > 
That which before reTiv*d, why ihould it now dcifaoy ? 

IV. 

Thofe Africk defarts ftraight were double derarts 
grown, 
The ravenous beafts were left alone, 
The ravenous beafts then firft began 
To pity their old enemy man. 
And blam'd the plague for what they would themfelves 
have done. 
Nor ftaid the cruel evil there, 
Nor could be long confin'd unto one air; 

Plagues prefently forfake 
The wildernefs which they themfelves do make. 
Away the deadly breaths their journey take. 

Driven tJy a mighty wind, 
They a new booty and frcfli forage find > 

The loaded wind went fwiftly on. 
And as it pafs'd, was heard to figh and groan. 
On Egypt next it feiz'd. 
Nor could but by a general ruin be appeased, 
Egypt, in rage, back on the fouth did look, 
And wonderM thence Ihould come th* unhappy ftrokc. 
From whence before her fruitfulnefs Ihe took. 
Egypt did novf cuHe and revile 
Thofe very lands from whence »fhe has her Nile | 
Egypt now fearM vanother Hebrew God, 
Another AngePs hand, a fecond Aaron's rod. 

N , ^, 
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Thither it came, and did defljoy the towB» • 
Whilft ail its Ihips and foldicrs looked on } 

And now the Afian plagu? did more 
Than all the Afian force coiild do before. 
Without the wall the Spartan army fate. 

The Spartan army came too late : 
For now there was no farther work for Faite^ 

They faw the city open lay. 

An eafy and a bootlefs prey 5 

They faw the rampires empty fland. 
The fleets, the walls, the forts unmana'd. 
No need of cruelty or daughters now, 
The plague had finilh'd what they came to do f. -. 
They might now unrefifled enter there. 

Did they not the very air 

More than the Athenians fear. 
The air itfclf to them was ^'all and bulwarks too. 

VII. 
Unhappy Athens J it is true thou wert 
The proudeft work of nature and of art : 
Learning and flrength did thee compofc. 

As foul and body us : ' ' , . 

But yet thou only thence art made 
A nobler prey for fates t' invade j ■ . . . ^ 

Thofe mighty numbers that within thee breathe. 
Do only fcrve to make a fatter feaft for death. 
Death in the moil frequented places lives i 
Mofl tribute from the crowd receives ^ ... 
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And diough it bears a fcytbe, and ieems to own 
A ruftic life alone, 
It loves no wildemefsy 
No fcattcr'd villages. 
But mighty populous palaces, 
The throng, the tttfnult, and the town.* 
What flrange unheard-of conqueror is rfiis. 
Which by the forces that refift it doch incicaie ! 
When other conquerors are 
Oblig'd to make a flower war, 
Nay fometimes for themielvcs may fear 
And mud proceed with watchful care. 
When thicker troops of enemies appear ; 
This fbonger ftill, and more fuccefsful grows, 
Down fooner all before it throws. 
If greater multitudes of men do it oppofe. 
VIII. 
The tyrant firft the haven did fubdue ; 
Lately th* Athenian? (it knew) 
Themfelves by wooden walls did fave. 
And therefore firft to them th' infe6Hon g;ave 

Left they new fuccour thence receive. 
Cruel Pyrxus I now thou haft undone 
The honour thou before hadft won ; 
Not all thy merchandize. 
Thy wealth, thy trcafuries,- 
Which from all coafts thy fteet fupplies, 
Can to atone this crime fuifice. 
Next o'er the upper town it Ipread, 
With mad and undtfcenicd fjpeed i 
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In every comer, every ftreet. 

Without a guide did let its feet. 
And too familiar every houfe did greet. 
Unhappy queen of Greece ! great Thefeus now 

Did thee a mortal injury do, 

When firll in walls he did thee clofe. 
When firft he did thy citizens reduce, 
Houles and government, and laws to ufe. 
It had been better if thy people ftill 

Difperfed in fome field or hill. 
Though favage and undifciplin*d, did dwell. 

Though barbarous, untame, and rude, 
Than by their numbers thus to be fubdued, . . . 

To be by their ovv^ fwarjoas annoy'd, 
And to be civiliz*d only to be deftroy*d. 

IX. 
Minerva ftarted when Ike heard the noife. 
And dying men*s confufed voice. 
From heaven in hafte (he came, to fee. 
What was the mighty prodigy. , . , 

Upon the caftle pinnacles fhe fat, 
And dar*d not nearer fly, 
Nor midft fo many deaths to truft her very deity* 
With pitying look fhe faw at every gate 

Death and de{lru£lion wait -, 
She wrung her hands, and call'd on Jove, 
And all th' immortal powers above ; 
But though a goddefs now did pray. 
The heavens rcfus'd, andtum'd their ear away. 

N 3 "Swt. 
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She brought her olive and her ihield* 
Neither of thcfc, alas ! affiftance yield. 
She lookt upon Meduia's face. 
Was angry that (he was 
Hcrfelf of an immortal race. 

Was angry that her Gorgon's head 
Could not ftrike her as well as others dead : 
She fat and wept a while, and then away ihe fled. 
X. 
Now Death began her fword to whet. 

Not all the Cyclops fweat, 
Nor Vulcan's mighty anvils, could prepare 

Weapons enough for her. 
No weapons large enough, but all the age 
Men feit the heat within them rage 

And hop'd the air would it alTwage, 
Caird for its help, but th* air did them deceive. 
And aggravate the ills it (hould relieve ; 
The air no more was vital now. 
But did a mortal poifon grow : 
The lungs, which usM to fan the heart. 
Only now fcrv*d to fire each part ; 
What (hould rcfrcfh, increas'd the fmart : 
And now their very breath. 
The chicfeft fign of life, was tum'd the cau(c of deaths 
XI. 
Upon the head firft the difeaic. 
As a bold conqueror, doth feize. 
Begins with mail's jnetropolit, 

Secur'd 
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Secur'd ^le capitol, and then it knew 
It could at pleafure weaker parts fubdue. 
Blood ftarted through each eye ; 
The rednefs of that iky . 
Foretold a tempcfl nigh. 
The tongue did flow all o*er 

With clotted filth and gore ; 
As doth a lion's when fome innocent prey 
He hath devoured and brought away : 
Hoarfenefs and fores the throat did fill. 
And ftopt the pafTages of fpcech and life ; 
No room was left for groans or grief ; 
Too cruel and imperious ill ! 
Which, not content to kill, 
With tyrannous and dreadful pain, 
Dofl take from men .the very power to complain. 
XII. 
Then down it went into the brcaft, 
There all the feats and (hops of life poflefs*d. 
Such noifome fraells from thence did come. 
As if the ftomach were a tomb j 
No food would there abide, 
Or if it did, tum'd to the enemy's fide. 
The very meat new poifons to the plague fupply'd. 

Next, to the heart the fires came. 
The heart did wonder what ufurping flame, 
What unknown furnace, ihould 
On its more natural heat intrude j 
Straight call'd its fpirits up, but found too well, 
It was too late now to rebel. 

N 4 ^^^ 
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The tainted blood its amrte hcgjum 

And carried death wlme'er it ran ; 
That which before was nature's nobleft mn. 

The circulation from the hearty 

Was mod deftni6lful wrur. 

And nature fpeedier did itndoy 

For that the fooner did impart 
The poifbn and the finart, 
Th' infedlious blood to every £ftant part. 
XIII. 

The belly felt at laft its fhare. 

And all the fubtile labyrinths there 
Of winding bowels did new monfters bear. 

Here (even days it rul'd and fway'd. 
And oftner kill'd becaufe it death fo long delay' 

But if throufjh ftrength and heat of age 

The body overcame its rage, 
The plague departed as the devil doth. 

When driven by prayers away he gocth. 

If prayers and heaven do him controul. 

And if he cannot have the foul, 
Himftlf out of the roof or window throws. 

And will not all his labour lofe. 
But takes away with him part of the houfe : 
So here Ae vanquifh'd evil took from them 

Who con^uerM it, fome part, fomc limb. 

Some loft the ufe of hands and eyes. 

Some arms, fome legs, fome thighs ;. 

Some all their IJves before forgot, 

Their minds were but one darker blot 5 
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Thofe various pi6hires in the head. 
And all die numerous fb^xs were fled ; 
And now the nm&ck'd memory 
Languifh'd in naked poverty, 
Had loft its mi^ty treafury; 
They paft the Lethe lake, although they did not die. 

XIV. 
Whatever lelTer maladies men had. 
They all gave place and vanifhed ; 
Thofe petty tyrants fled. 
And at this mighty conqueror ftirunk their head. 
Fevers, agues, palfles, ftone, 
Gout, colic, and confumption, 
And all the milder generaticm. 
By which mankind is by degrees undone. 
Quickly were rooted out and gone j 
Men faw themfelves freed from the pain, 
RejoicM, but all, alas, in vain : 
*Twas an unhappy remedy, 
Which cur'd them that they might both worie andT 
fooner die. 

XV. 
Phyficians now could nought prevail. 
They the firft Ipoils to the proud viftor fall. 
Nor would the plague their knowledge truft. 
But fear'd their fldll, and therefore flew them firft : 
So tyrants, when they would confirm their yoke, 
Firft make the chiefeft men to feel the ftioke, 
The chiefeft. and the wifeft heads, left they 
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Should fooneft difobey. 
Should firft rebel, and odiers learn finom them the way. 
No aid of heibs, or juices power. 
None of Apollo's art could cure. 
But help'd the plague the fpeedier to devour, 

Phyfic itfelf was a difeafe, 
Pltyfic the fatal tortures did encreafe, 
Prefcriptions did the pains renew. 
And ^fculapius to the lick did come. 
As aftervvsurds to Rome, 
In form of ferpent, brought new poifons with him too. 
XVI. 
The iheams did wonder that, fo foon 
As they were from their nati^^^ mountains gone. 
They faw themfelves drunk up, and fear 
Another Xerxes' army near. 
Some caft into the pit the urn, ' 
And drink it dry at its return : 
Again they drew, again they drank ; 
At firft the coolnefs of the ftrcam did thank. 

But ftraight the more were fcorch'd, the more did bum j 
And, drunk with water, in their drinking faftk : 
That urn which now to quench their thirft they ufe, 
Shortly their afhes fhail inclofe : 
Others into the cryftal brook 
With faint and wondering eyes did look. 
Saw what a ghaftly ihape themfelves had took. 
Away they would have fled, but them their legs forfbok. 
Some fnatch the waters up. 
Their hands, their mouths the cup. 

They 
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They drunk, and found they flam'd tht mottf 
And only added to the burning ftore. 

So have I feen on lime cold water thrown. 
Straight all was to a ferment grown. 
And hidden feeds of fire together run : 
The heap was calm and temperate before, 
Sudi as the finger could endure ; 
But, when the moiftures it provoke. 
Did rage, did fwell, did fmoke, 
Did move, and flame, and bum, and firaight to allies 
broke. 

XVII. 
So ftrong the heat, fo ftrong the torments were, 
They like fome mighty burden bear 
The lighteft covering of air. 
All foxes and all ages do invade 
The bounds which nature laid. 
The laws of modeily which nature made ; 
The virgins blufli not, yet uncloath'd appear, 
Undrefs'd to run about, yet never fear. 
The pain and the diieafe did now 
Unwillingly reduce men to 
That nakednefs once more. 
Which per£e6l heahh and innocence caused befbie. 
No deep, no peace, no reft, 
Their wandering and affrighted minds poITefs'd i 
Upon their fouls and eyes 
Hell and eternal horror lies, 
Unufual ihapes and images. 
Dark pidujoes and reiemblances 
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Of dungs to come, and of the world beh>w, 

0*er dieir difteinpcr*d fancies go r 
Sometimes they cwfe, fometimes they pray unto .. 

The gods above, the gods beneath ,- 
Sometimes they cniehies and fury breathe, 
Kot ileep, but waking now was filler unto death. 
XVIII. 
Scattered in fields the bodies lay. 
The earth calVd to the fowls to take their flclh away. 
In vain (he cafl'd, they come not nigh. 
Nor would their food with their own min buy : 
But at full meals they hunger, pine, and die. 
The vulturs afar off did fee the feaft, 
Rejoic'd, and calPd their friends to tafte^ 
They rally 'd up their troops in hafte ;* 
Along came mighty droves, 
Forfook their young ones and^ their groves. 
Each one his native mountain and his neft ; 
They come, but all their carcafes abhor. 

And now avoid the dead men more 
Tlian weaker birds did living men before. 
But if fomc bolder fowls the flefli ailay. 

They were deftroy'd by their own prey. 
The dog no longer bark'd at coming gueft. 
Repents its being a domeftic beaft. 
Did to the woods and mountains hafte ; 
The very owls at Athens are 
But fcldom (een and rare, 
The owls depart in open day. 
Rather tlian la infedted ivy more to flay. 

XIX. 
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XIX, 

Mountains of bones and ctrcafesy 
The ftreets, the maikct-plaoe poiTels, 
Threatening to raife a new Acropolis* 
Here lies a mother and her duld. 
The infant fuck'd as yet and fmil'd. 
But ftraight by its own food was kill'd. 
Their parents hugg'd their children laH, 
Here parting lovers laft embrac'd^ 
But yet not parting neither. 
They both expired and went away together. 
Here prifbners in the dungeon die. 
And gain a two-fold liberty ; 
They meet and thank tfa^ir pains. 
Which them from double chains 
Of body and of iron free. 
Here others, poifbn'd by the fcent 

Which from corrupted bodies went. 

Quickly return the death they did receive. 

And death to others give ; 

Themfelves now dead the air pollute the more^ 

For which they others curs'd before. 

Their bodies kill all that come near. 

And even after death they all are murderers here. 

XX. 
The friend doth h^ar lu» friend's [all cncs, 
Parteth his grief for him and dies. 
Lives not enough to clofe his eyes. 
The father at hi« death 
Speaks his fen heir iwkh aa iakQ^om }mmk% 
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In the fame hour the Ton doth take 
His father's win and his own make* 
The fervant need not here be flain. 
To ferve his matter in the other world again ; 
They languiihing together lie. 
Their fouls away together fly ; 
The hufhand gafpeth, and his wife lies bv^ 
It muil be her turn next to die ; 
The huiband and the wife 
Too truly now are one, and live one life. 
That couple which the gods did entertain. 
Had made their prayer here in vain ; 
No fates in death could them divide. 
They muft without their privilege together both have dy'J. 
XXI. 
TJicre was no number now of death, 
The fifterb Icarce ftood ftill themfelves to breathe r 
The fifters now quite wearied 

In cutting fingle thread, 
Began at once to part whole looms, 
One ftix)ke did give whole houfcs dooms r 
Now dy'd the frofty hairs, 
The aged and decrepid years j 
They fell, and only begg*d of fate 
Some few months more, but 'twas alas too late. 
Then death, as if aiham'd of that, 
A conqueft ib degenerate, 
Cut oflf the young ^nd lufty too j 
The young were reclconing o*er 
What happy days, what joys, they had In ftore r 

But 
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But Fate, ere they had finifli'd their account, them flew. 

The wretched ufurer died. 
And had no time to tell where he his treafures hid j 
The merchant did behold 
His ihips return with Ipice and gold ; 
He faw 't, and turned afide his head. 
Nor thank'd the gods, but fell amidft his riches dead,. 

XXII. 

The meetings and aflemblies cea& ; no more 
The people throng about the orator, 
No courfe of juftice did appear. 
No noife of lawyers filPd the ear,. 
The fenatc caft away 
The robe of honour, and obey 

Death's m<Mpe refiillefs fway, a:^ 

Whilil that with di£btorian power *^' 

Doth all the great and lelTer officers devour^ 
No magiflrates did walk about ; 
No purple aw*d the rout : 
The common pet^le too 
A purple of their own did fliew i 
And all their bodies o'er 
The ruling colours bore. 
No judge, no kgillators fit. 
Since this new Draco came. 
And harfher laws did frame,^ 
Laws that, like his, in blood are writ. 
The benches and the pleading-place they leaver 
About the ilreet^ they rya and rave j 
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The madnefs which great Solon ^d of late 
But only counterfeit 
For the advanuge of the ftate, 
Now his fucceifors do too truly imitate, 
XXIII. 
Up ftarts the fbldier from his bed. 
He, though death's fervant, is not freed* 
Death him cafhier'd, 'caufe now his help fhe did not need. 
He that ne'er knew befcnne to yield. 
Or to give back, or leave the field. 
Would fain now from himfelf have fled. 
He fnatch'd his fword now rafted o'er. 
Dreadful and ijparkling now no more. 
And thus in open flreets did roar ; 
How have I, Death, fo ill deferv'd of thee. 
That now thyfelf thou ihould*il revenge on me ? 
Have I fo many lives oil thee beftow'd ? 
Have I the earth fo often dy'd in blood ? 
Have I, to flatter thee, fo many (lain ? 
And muft I now thy prey remain ? 
Let me at leaft, if I muft die. 
Meet in the field fome gallant enemy. 

Send, gods, the Perftan troops again r 
No, they 're a bafe and a degenerate train ; 
They by our women may be (lain. 
Give me, great heavens, fome manful foes. 
Let me my death amidft fome valiant Grecians choo(e. 
Let me furvive to dye at Syracufe, 
Where my dear country (hall her glory lolc. 
For you, great Gods ! into my mind iafttfe. 

What 
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What mifcries, what doom, 
"MuHt on my Athens ihoytly come ! 

My thoughts infpir'd prefage. 
Slaughters and battles to the coming age t 
Oh } might I dye upon that glorious ft age : 
Oh ! that ! . but then he graip'd his fword, and death 
concludes his rage. 

XXIV. 
Draw back, draw back thy fword, O Pate ! 
Left thou repent when 'tis too late. 
Left, by thy making now Co great a wafte. 
By {pending all mankind upon one feaft, 
Thou ftarve thyfelf at laft : 
What men wilt thou referve in ftore. 
Whom in the time to come thou may*ft devour. 
When thou Ihalt have deftroyed all before ? , 

But, if thou wilt not yet give o'er. 
If yet thy greedy ftomach calls for more, 
If more remain whom thou muft kill. 
And if thy jaws are craving ftill. 
Carry thy fury to the Scythian coafts, , 

The northern wildemcfs and eternal frofts ! 
Againft thofe barbarous crowds thy arrows whet. 

Where arts and laws are ftrangers yet ; 
Where thou may*ft kill, and yet the lofs will not be greats 
There rage, there ^read, and there infc£l the air. 

Murder whole towns and families there. 
Thy worft againft thofe lavage nations dare, 

Thofc whom mankind can fpare, v, 

Thofc whom mankind itfelf doth fear ; 

O Kxsv\^^ 
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Amidfl that dreadful night and fatal cold. 

There thou may'ft walk uniecn, and hold. 
There let thy flames their empire hold. 
Unto the fartheH Teas, and nature's ends, 
Whfii'e never fumroer*s fun its beams extends^ 

Carry thy plagues, thy pains, thy heats. 
Thy raging fires, thy torturing AxneatSy 
Where never ray or lieat did come. 
They will rejoice at fuch a doom. 
They '11 blefs thy peftilential fire. 
Though by it they expire, 
They *11 thank the very flames with which they do 
confume. 

XXV. 

Then, if that banquet will not thee fufHce, 
Seek out new lands where thou may*ft tyrannize j 

Search every foreft, every hill. 
Am] all that in the hollow mountains dwell ; 

Thofc wild and untame troops devour. 
Thereby thou wilt the refl of men fccurc. 
And that the reft of men nill thank thee for, 

J.vT all thofc human beafls be flain. 

Till Icarcc their memory remain ; 
Thyfelf with that ignoble flaughter fill. 
Twill be permitted thtc that blood to fpill. 

Meafure the ruder world throughout, 

March all the ocean fhores about. 
Only pafs by and fpare the Britifh iflc. 

Go 
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Go OH, and (what Columbus once fliall do 
When days and time unto their ripenefi grow) 
Find out new lands and unkno^vn countries too t 
Attempt thofe lands which yet are hid 
J*rom all mortality bcfide : 
There thou may'ft fleal a victory, 
And none of this world hear the cry 
Of thofe that by thy wounds fhall die j 
No Greek fhall know thy cruelty 
And tell it to pofterity. 
Go, and unpeople all thofe mighty lands, 
Deftroy with unrelewting hands ; 
Go, and the Spaniatd's fword prevent. 
Go make the Spaniard innocent j 
Go, and root out all mankind there, 
That when the European armies fhall. appear,^ 
Their fm may be the left. 
They may find all a wildernefs. 
And without blood the gold and filVer tfiere poflefs,- 
XXVI. 
Nor is this all which we thee grant j 
Rather than thou fhould'ft full employment wanti 
(We do permit) in Greece thy kingdom plint,. 

Ranfack Lycurgus' fbeets throughout, 
They *ve no defence of wallsto keep thee out. 

On wanton and' |HOud' Corinth feize. 
Nor kt her double waves thy flames appeafe. 
Let Cyprus feel more fires than thofe of Love :■ 
Let Dclos, which at firft did give the Sun, 
Sec unkno^^'n flames in her begun,, 

O 2 l^QT^ 
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Now let her wifli ihe might uncon£lant prove. 
And from her place might truly move : 
. Let Lemnos all thy anger feel. 
And think that a new Vulcan fell. 
And brought with him new anvils, and new hell. 
Nay, at Athens too we give thee up. 
All that thou find'ft in field, or camp, or fhop : 

Make havock there without controul 
Of every ignorant and common foul. 
But then, kind Plague, thy conquefts flop ; 
Let arts, and let the leamed, there efcape. 
Upon Minerva's felf commit no rape ; 
Touch not the facred throng. 
And let Apollo*s priefts be, like him, young. 
Like him, be healthful too, and ftrong. 
But ah ! too ravenous Plague, whilft I 
Strive to keep off the mifery, 
The leamed too, as fad as others, round me die; 

They from corruption are not free. 
Are mortal, though they give an immortality. 

XXVII. 

They tum*d their authors o*er, to try 

What help, what cure, what remedy. 
All Nature's (lores againft this plague fupply • 
And though befides they Ihunn'd it -every where. 
They fearch'd it in their books, and fain would vaatX 
it there ; 
They turn'd the records of the ancient times. 
And chietly thofc that vwre ma^ famous by their crimes, 
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To find if men were punifliM fo before j 

But found not the difeafe nor cure. 

Nature, alas ! was now furpriz'd, 

And all her forces feiz'd. 
Before. ihe was how to refift advisM. 
So wh*en the elephants did firft affright 

The Romans with unufuaL fight. 

They many battles lofe, 

Before they knew their foes, 
Before they undcrftood fuch dreadful troops t' oppoie* 

XXVIIL 

Now every different feft agrees 
Againft their.eommon adverfary, the difeaie,- 
And all thejn little wranglings ceafe ; 
The Pythagoreans from their precepts iwerve. 

No more their fil^nce they obfeave. 

Out of their fchools they run, 

Lament,, and ciy> and groan i 
They now defir'd their metempfychofis j 

Not only to difputei, but wifh. 
That they might turn to beads, or fowls, or fifh. 

If the Platonicks had been here. 

They would have curs*d their mailer's year. 

When all things Ihall be as they were. 
When they again the fame difeafe fhall bear : 

All the philofophers would now. 

What the great Stagyrite fhall do, 
Thcmfelves into die waters headlong throw. 
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But yet in this they differ. That could be 
Eleven times liken*d by a mortal hand j 
But this which here doth ftand 
Will nevpr any of its own fort fee. 
But muft flill live without fuch company. 
For never yet was writ. 
In the two learned ages which Time left behind. 
Nor in this ever ihall we find. 
Nor any one like to it, 
Of all the numerous monuments of wit. 

11. 

Cowley ! what God did fill thy breaft,. 
And taught thy hand t' indite 
(•For God *s a poet too. 
He doth create, and fo do you ?) 
Or elfe at leaft 
What angel fat upon thy pen when thou didft write? 
There he fat, and mov*d thy hand. 
As proud of his command. 
As when he makes the dancing orbs to reel 
And fpins out poetry from heaven's wheel. 
• Thy hand too, like a better fphere. 
Gives \is more ravifhing mufic made for men to hear. 
Thy hand too, like the fun which angels move. 

Has the fame iiifluence from above. 
Produces gold and filver of a nobler kind ; 
Of greater price, and more refined. 
Yet in this it exceeds the fun, 'thas no degenerate race. 
Brings forth no lead, nor any thing fo bafc. 
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III. 

What holy veftal hearth. 
What immortal breath, 
Did give fo pure poetic flame its birth ^ 
Juft ftich a fire as thine, 
Of fuch an unmix*d glorious fhine, 

Was Prometheus's flame, 
Which from no lefs than heaven came. 
Along he brought the (parkling coal, 
From fome coeleftial chimney ftole ; 
Quickly the plunder'd ftars he left, 

And as he haflen*d down 
With the robb*d flames his hands ftill ihone. 
And feemM as if they were burnt for tlKJ theft. 
Thy poetry 's compounded of the fame, 
Such a bright immortal flame; 
Juft (b tempered is thy rage. 
Thy fires as light and pure as tbey, 
And go as high as his did, if not higher^ 
That thou may' ft feem to us 
A true Prometheus, 
But that thou didft not fteal the leaft fpark of thy fire. 

IV. 

Such as thine \vas Arion's verfe. 
Which he did to the liftening fifti rehearie j 

Which when they heard play'd on his lute. 
They fiifl curft nature that fiie made them mute. 
So noble were his lines, which made the very waves 
Strive to turn his flaves. 
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La,y down their boifterous noiie, 
And dance to his harmonious voice, 

Which made the Syrens lend their ear. 
And from his fwceter tunes fome treachery fe^j 
Which made the dolphin proud. 
That he was allow'd 
With Atlas, the great porter of the ikie«, to take 
Such heavenly mufic up, and carry 't on his back. 
So full and graceful thy words go, 
And with the fame majefUc fweetnefs flow. 
Yet his verfc only carried him o^er the ibas > 
. But there 's a very fea of wit in thefe. 
As fait and boundlefs as the other <»cean is. 

V. 

Such as thine are, was great Amphion's fong. 

Which brou^t the wondering ftones along ; 
The wondering ftones ikipt from their mother eardi^ 
And left their father cold as his firft birth ; 
They rofc, and knew not by what magic force they hung. 

So were his words, fb plac'd his founds, 
Which forced the marbles rife from out their grounds. 

Which cut and carved, made them ihine, 
A work which can be outdone by Rone but thine.- 
Th' amazed poet faw the building rife. 

And knew not how to truft his eyes : 
The willing mortar came, and all the treea. 

Leap into beams he fees. «. 

He faw the flreets appear, 
-Streets^ that mu£t needs be harmoaions there : 
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He (aw the walls dance round t* his pipe. 

The glorious temple (hew its Lead, 

He faw the infant city ripe, 
Atid all like the creation by a word was bred. 
So great a verfe is thine, which diough it will not raife 

Marble monuments to thy praife ; 
Yet 'tis no matter, cities they muft fell. 
And houfes, by the greateft glutton Time be eaten all : 

But thy verfe builds a fame for thee. 
Which fire cannot devour, nor purify. 

Which fword and thunder doth defy. 
As round, and full, as the great circle of eternity. 

VI. 

To thee the Englifh tongue doth owe. 
That it need not feck 
For elegancy from the round -mouth*d Greek • 
•To thee, that Roman poets now may hide. 

In their own Larium, their head : 
To thee, that our enlarged fpeech can fhew. 
Far more than the three weitem daughters born 
Out of the afhes of the Roman urn : 
Daughters born of a mother, which did yield to admit 
The adulterate feed of leveral tongues with it ; 
More than the fmooth Italian, though nature ga^-e 
Tliat tongue in poetry a genius to have, 

And that Ihc might the better fit it to *t. 
Made the very land a foot. 
More than the Spanifh, though that in one mafs 
The Moorilh, Jewifli, Gothifli treafures has. 

And 
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And juft as in their kingdom, in their tongue. 
Moil quarters of the earth together throng. 
More than the courtly French, though that doth pace, 
And not trot o*er the tongue its race : 
That has not any thing, (b elaborate wit j 
Though it by its Aiding feems to have more oil in it; 
Thy foul hath gone through all the Mufes* track ; 
Where Jierer poets feet were feen before. 
Hath pafs'd thoie fands where others left their wrecks. 
And fail'd an ocean through, which fome thought had 
no fhore. 
Thy fpirit has difcover^d all poetry ; 
Thou found'ft no tropics in the poets (ky. 
More than the fun can do^ haft brought a facred flowei^ 
To Mount Parnaffus^ and haft open'd to our hand 
Apollo's holy land, 
Which yet hid in the frigid zone did lie;. 
Thou haft fail'd the Mufes' globes, 
Not as the other Drake, or Ca'ndifh did, to rob. 
Thou haft brought home the -treafure too. 
Which yet no Spaniard can claim his due: 
Thou haft fearch*d throjagh .every creek, 
Frqm the Eaft-Indies of the poets* world, the Greek, 
To the America of wit. 
Which was laft known, and has moft gold in it« 

That mother-tongue which we do fpeak. 
This world thy greater fpirit has run throughj 

And view'd and conquered too, . 

A world as round and large as th' other is. 
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Aad yet in it rficre can be no antipodes. 
For none hereafter will go contrary to yoo. 

VII. 

Poets till now defcrv'd excuie, not praifcy 
Till now the Mufes livM in taverns, and the bay* 

That they were troly trees did (hew, 
Becaufc by fucking liquor they did only gixyw. 
Vcrfcs were counted fi6tion, and a lye 

The very nature of good poetry. 
He was a poet that could fpcak leaft truth r 
Sober and grave men fcom*d the name. 
Which once was thought the grcatcft fame. 
Poets had nought clfe of Apollo, but his youth r 
Pew ever fpake in rhyme, but that their feet 
The trencher of fome liberal man might meet. 
Or clfe they did feme rotten miftrcfs paint. 
Call her their goddefs, or their faint. 
Though contrary in this they to their nmfter run. 
For the great god of wit, the fun, 
When he doth llicw his miftrcfs, the white moon. 
He makes her fpots, as well as beauty, to he fhewn. 
Till now the fillers were too old, and therefore grew 
Extremely fabulous too :^ 
Till you. Sir, came, they were dclJ^isM ; 

They were all heathens yet, 
Nor ever into the church could get ; 
And tliough they had a font fo long, yet never \x ere 
bap*^' 

VIII. 
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VIII. 

You, Sir, have rais'd the price of wit^ 

By bringing in more ftore of it : 

Poetry, the queen of arts, can now 
Reign, without diifembling too. 
You've (hewn a poet muft not needs be bad j 

That one may be Apollo's prieft. 
And be fillM with his oracles, without being mad $ 
Till now, wit was a curfe (as to Lot's wife 
'Twas to be tum'd to fait) 

Becaufe it made men lead a life. 
Which was nought elfe but one continual faukv] 
You firft the Mufgs to the Chriffians brought. 
And you then firft the holy language taught i 
In you good poetry and divinity meet. 
You are the firft bird of paradife with feet*. 

IX. 

Your Mifcellanies do appear 
Juft fuch another glorious indigefted heap- 
As the firft mafs was, where 
All heavens and ftars inclofed were. 
Before they each one to their place did leap^ 
Before God the great cenfor them beftow'd. 
According to their ranks, in feveral tribes abroad j. 
Whilft yet fun and moon 
Were in perpetual conjunftion : 
Whilft all the ftars were but one milky way>. 
And in natural embraces lay. 
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Whilft yet none of the lamps of heaven might 
Call this their own, and that another's light. 
So glorious a lump as thine, 
! Which chemiftry may feparate, but not refine s 
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S9 mixt, fo pure, fo united does it fhine, 
A chain of fand, of which each link is all divine. 
X. 
Thy Miftrefs fhews, that Cupid is not always blin 
Where we a pnre exalted Muic do find. 
Such as may well become a glorified mind. 

Such fongs tune angds when they love, 
And do make courtfhip to fome fifier-mind above 
(For angels need not fcom fuch (oft dcfires. 
Seeing thy heart is touch*d with the fame fires). 

So when they clothe themfelves in flefh, 
And their light in fome human (hapes do drefs 
(For which they fetch'd Huff from the neighbouring air] 
So when they ftoop, to like fome mortal fair, 

Such words, fuch odes as thine they ufe, 
With fuch foft drains, love into her heart infu/c. 
Thy love is on the top, if not above mortality \ 

Clean, and from corruption free, 
Such as affe6lions in eternity fhail be ; 
Which fhall remain unfpottcd there. 
Only to Ihew what once they were : 
Thy Cupid's (hafts all golden are ; 
Thy Venus has the fait, but not the froth o* th' fca, 
XI. 
Thy high Pindarics foar 
So high, where never any wing till now could get ; 

An 



